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From time to time in recent weeks the view has been expressed 1 4 


in the public Press that the Creeds are an obstacle to the attend- _ ie 
ance of the laity at worship; that subscription to them deters N 
many men who feel called to the Ministry being ordained; ue. 
and that the Church’s life would be enriched by the addition f ee 
y the advocates of the Grey 
Book a few e do not agree with any of 1 
opinions; but “oy expression of them affords, perhaps, 
occasion for considering afresh the nature and use of the 
as we have them. It should be remembered that in no part 
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of Christendom are the Creeds so frequently me po in public N i 
worship, and therefore so 8 known to t Poet as in ites. 


‘The are in the first instance summaries of the Church’s 
testimony to a definite Revelation which God has given men . 
of Himself. The fact that in the early centuries they grew = 
from very elementary to more complex forms does not affect 
that primary point; new questions were asked, both by 18 le 
folk and by theologians, and new answers had to be given; 
but the new answers all came from the original “* Word of God, 
of which the Church was the appointed witness and 
And the portant. It reminds us that Christianity i is 
not simply 


int is im 
particular and definite religion. 


— 


religion,“ but a 
Nothing could be clearer from the Scriptures than that religion 
is not. necessarily per se good; it may he false and immoral, as 
was the case with the Baal-worship surrounding the Israelites 
in Canaan, with the teaching of the false prophets ” against 
whom Jeremiah protested, and with the paganism which stirred 
the anger of St. Paul. What is good is not religion tout sum 
but true 93 gion; not that men pe at believe in a god, but t 
they should believe in the one true God; and even the con- 
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ment Gal a continuous process of purification until the full 
- of s glory shines out in the revelation of the New. 


— this revelation of the one — God is given through 
ad particularly in the historical Person of our Lord 
Jesus saan ieaeg and in His life, death, and resurrection. The Word 
of God, that is to say, is a word given through, and finally em- 
bodied in, fact. Christianity thus affords a complete contrast 
to the Mystery Religions; for though Attis and Osiris had their 
myths, no one ever er they had any history. St. 
Paul, summa the requirements of salvation, not only 
demands that men shall confess with their mouths “the Lord 
Jesus, but also that they shall believe in their hearts that 
God hath raised him from t e dead (Rom. x. 9). This historical 
element of the ‘was, in short, its very heart and core. 
For that reason alone, the collection of ing texts which 
certain Modernists desire to have authorized for public recitation 
none 6 Creed and should not be called one. 


thirdly is public. It has its mysteries; 
the facts to which the Church bears witness all of them contain 
an element of meta-fact (or, as the Russians call it, meta- 
history ), which comes from their contact with the super- 
natural order. But Christianity is not esoteric. Take the 
10 ry Religions out of history, and you make no odds; but 

e out Christianity, and you have deprived history of its 
chief unity and meaning. The march of events ceases to have 
a ‘criterion, and becomes unintelligible. = 

Christianity, therefore, is a religion which rests upon 
particular, historical, and public events, and contains a definite 
revelation of God given in facts which are meant to be open to 
all. It Rilids, that W's tay, to be a body of truth; and, as 
stich, it can and must be e in statements or propositions. 
The necessity of Creeds thus follows from the nature of Christi- 
anity itself; without them (as can be seen only too clearly i in 
American Protestantism) our religion loses its character. What 
is involved in the recitation of the Creeds, es in subscription 
to them, is a further question to which ane ps we shall have 
opportunity to return in a later number. at we are concerned 
to contend for at the moment is that the Creeds are not an 
afterthought of our religion, but of its very essence and could 

not be set aside without evident apostasy. 
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RUSSIAN THEOLOGY 


TRAGEDY entered the develop ment of the world presen 
original sin, which was a — not only for man, but 
for the whole of creation. Creation was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who hath subjected 
the same (Rom. viii. 20). God's plan of salvation consisted 
naturally in the restitution of man, in whom the image of God, 
though not destroyed completely, was di ed. The resti- 
tution is really a new, a second creation — the world — not, how- 
ever, by the power of God, but by His sacrificing love: For 
God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son 
(John iii. 16) for its salvation. e life of the Church in the 
world after the Fall becomes a preparation for this restitution 
of mankind, especially (though not limited to them) among 
the chosen people in the Old Testament Church. Belore the the 
new hea Adam could descend to earth an ascent of creation 
to God was needful, ing to the true mner norm of human 
nature. This necessitated a new in the appearance of the 
Church in creation, so that could be restored to its 
in the person of the Holy Virgin, who is named by the Church 
“the new Eve.“ The first Eve manifested disobedience to 
God; the new Eve said: “‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord: 
be it unto me according to thy word” (Luke i. 38). Shea 
peared as a true bride, a personal re tation of the Ch 
in mankind, and, still more, in the whole of creation, 
The Orthodox Church venerates our Lady 
of God; we glorify her not o 


iy 
as the Mother 


nly as the Ever Virgin (adurap0évos), 
but also as the Queen of Heaven and Earth, of all creation, 


higher than cherubim and seraphim and all ‘angels; the first 
of all humanity and of all creation: She was chosen and sancti- 
fied by the Holy Ghost from her birth and childhood; at the 
Annunciation (Luke i. 35) when the Holy Ghost came upon her, 
and at Pentecost when she assisted in Sion’s Hall. According 
to the faith of the Orthodox Church, the Assumption of our Lady 
was her complete glorification: she was not only raised from 
the dead by her Son, but also taken into heaven and sits on 
the right hand of her Son. In this figure the idea is conveyed 
that in the Mother of God the aim of the creation is accomplished 
Rs deification (theosis) of creation. Human nature m Christ 
is fully penetrated by the life of God, and this is called in 
theological language epi or communicutio idiomatum. 
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64 THEOLOGY 


But the human nature of Christ, His soul and body, were given 
Him by the Blessed Virgin; she is His 88 ‘personified. 
The Ae of the Mother and the Child —as both are commonly 
represented in icons of the Mother of God—is not exhausted 
by the birth alone, but is continued throughout eternity. As 
this representative of the humanity of Christ, she is 
sav — and glorified in the highest degree, as was 
predestined in the creation of mankind. In her, Wisdom 
is justified of her children (Matt. ii. 9) and really enjoyed by 
this daughter of man, who is also the er- of God (Ges mars). 
In her there is already accom he fulness (#\jpwpa) 
in the created world, and no — ae completion is * BCI 
Therefore she is present at her Son's D 2 at the fhe Last 
Judgement. She herself is not judged, ahe 
for others. 
She is the dwelling alee of the Holy Ghost. He 
abides and reveals Himself in her. The Holy Ghost is not 
incarnated as the Son, who unites in His person both natures, 
divine and human: The Holy Ghost without such a personal 
- Incarnation abides in sanctified men and penetrates them: 
And this fullest, perfect penetration becomes a revelation 
of the person of the oly Spirit in the person of the Holy Virgin. 
She, in her person and nature, in her whole existence, is com- 
pletely penetrable to the Holy Ghost, and so is His 
revelation, just as the Son is revealed in Jesus Christ. She 
is the Bearer of the Holy Ghost and therefore the representation 
of the — of —— her 
belong the figures of the Song of Songs and of the Apocalypse; 
she is the Bride and Wife of Sal — the woman clothed 
with the sun. As a spiritual centre of humanity she is the 
Mother of all mankind. In receiving St. John the Evangelist at 
the Cross she receives as her adopted Son the whole human eh 
Thus she is the heart of mankind, the merciful Mother of all. 


As this personal representative of the Church the Mother 


gnificance. The man is head of creation 
uniting in himself all creation, and the Mother 
. the de of humanity, naturally becomes the cosmic 
pa also. She is glorified in hymns and icons as the Queen 
of all elements, of all nature, of all life on the earth. This 
cosmic power belongs to the Church inasmuch as it is not only 
a society, but also the principle of creation. And if the Mother 
of God contains in herself the power and strength of the Church, 
as the sainthest of saints, it is natural that she has riority 
over nature. In her person the whole of creation is led to the 
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throne of Almigh and raised to heaven. She is in this 
sense the personal Wisdom of God and the Glory of creation. 
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In her person the solemn prayer of Christ to His Father for 
the glorification of mankind is accomplished. She received 
the glory which her Son had with the Father before the world 
was, and as the Church consists of men and of angels, she, 
in Herself its highest measure of — is higher 
than angels. In the person of Our Lady we have a 
revelation of the Church, not as a society, visible or invisible, but 
as eternal being, the real — le of all creation, of humanity, 
of the Wieden” of God. urch is God’s Sophia, and the 
Blessed Virgin is that — revelation of Sophia in creation, 
as her Son is personified uncreated Wisdom: “ Christ, the power 
of God and the Wisdom of God (1 Cor. i. 24). It is charac- 
teristic that the feast-days of Holy Sophia in the Russian cathe- 
drals are celebrated on the 23 of the Holy Virgin. It 
is also in that the feast-day of Holy Sophia in the Greek 
Church in London is celebrated on the Day of Pentecost. On 
the other hand, the cathedral of the Holy So phia in Byzantium 
was dedicated—as far as it is — to — our 
Saviour, evidently as the ified, uncreated Wisdom. of God. 
The Church as the divine basis of creation is revealed in 
the history of the world and of mankind... ‘Essentially the 
six days of creation are the creation of man, who is a micro- 
cosmos or, to the n of the Holy Fathers, 
“a world drawn 
and chemical—is properly nothing but an external body. of 
man. His life is a exchange of substances. Man has 
1 ty of eating — and thus incorporating 

of working, of reorganiz- 
ing’ conforming the world to his needs. He surmounts 
he becomes more and more ommipresent, and conse- 


quently 


in an increasing degree by the efforts 
of his bers this sense economic p ‘and technical 
development mean the humanification of creation, and in 
that process the divine Wisdom, which has its true image in 
mankind, is realized in creation through the intimate penetra- 
tion of man into the physical world. One of the most : 
tant differences between man and animals is that the latter 
have no and repeat themselves from generation to genera- 


tion, while man has the history of the whole of mankind, and his 
life is unified thereby. 


Wat is the chief content and general 
idea of this history? Human history is essentially no — 
other than a history of the Church as the inner principle 

human development. The centre of this history is the Incarna- 
tion of Christ, and all the before it is the tion 
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together. The physical world — mineral 


it into 


all the earth and, further, all the universe becomes 


for this Birth, the genealogy of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
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and this mistake became Time contin 


cludes both sides, human and divine, and the end of this world 


Mother of God. This preparation was made in the Chosen 
People, in the Jewish Church. But it was not Jimited by this, 
because in the pagan world an analogous process of preparation 
was place. The Christian Church united Jew and Pagan 
under the sign of the Cross. The of mankind becomes, 
firstly, the history of the of the Christian Church, 
and, secondly, the revealing of Christ’s power in humanity. 
It may be questioned whether there is any real history after 
Christ. Does not Scripture declare that the last time has come 
— the end is at hand? Was it not the dominant opinion of 
primitive Church that Jesus was co according to the 

et . 80, come, Lord Jesus”? It seems as if the 
= of mankind after Christ would be empty of content. 
Sach * was the general feeling in the itive Church. Admit- 
tedly that was one-sided, a mistaken historical ju ——— 
there 
was no end, and on the contrary history began. The last 
days were prolonged for many ages, for an indefinite time. 
What meaning, what content can they have? The Old Testa- 
ment had a clear idea of the philosophy of history based on the 
expectation of the Messiah, the 


King of Israel. This 
idea was generalized by the ophets. But it was limited 
by the coming of the M ‘Thereafter there remained 
only the last j t and world catastrophe. But the 
‘ides history’ lies content. The 
of history is certainly a tragic struggle between Christ and Anti- 
christ, but this conflict must be passed through. History 
is not an unimpeded victory of Antichrist — es quishes 
the world without any an eschatology o 
though widespread among is unworthy 
anity. The of the “latter times is not — y negative 
process of the manifestation of he power of 
fa tan wae. There is the future in Christian history, 
and Christ says about the revelation of the Comforter: “He 
will oo you things to come (ra épydéueva). And about these 
yeva our Saviour says: “ Verily, verily I say unto you, 
hee that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also, 
and greater works than these shall he do (John xiv. 12). 
There exist works which are to be done by mankind for the sake 
of the name of a by His power—a — task or vocation 
of Christian ‘Spirit, Chris, sacraments and through 
the grace of the 1 Sp to whom all power is given 
gives to mankind His help, not only 


but a 


in heaven and in — 
their souls for pean life, but enabling them to 
accomplish earthly works as well. The Incarnation itself in- 
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_ CHURCH IN MODERN RUSSIAN THEOLOGY 67 
with its transfigura eral resurrection has not only 


tion in the 
the divine but the human side also. The essential task of 4. 
Christian history is to a for the end; and thus history 1 


“ 
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passes into apocalypse and eschatology. This historic way is iia 
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tes in its transformation and prepares it for the second advent. 
his process has its own method, symbolized in the 99 
and the other prophetic books. though they are not yet fully 
understood in their bearing on history. 
But not all the future could fully be revealed in the prophetic i 
books. There are some manifestations of the creative char- Ke 
acter of men which could not be prophesied, because they ee 
appertain to man's creative liberty. The sons of God have to 644 
accomplish the will of God by their own means, because children 
are free. Prophetic books cannot, therefore, reveal the whole i} 
future. Their purpose is rather education or warning; they 
do not exclude a place for human freedom and creativity. This 
creative life of mankind has no outward limits; it has only an 
inward law of fulness, the revelation of the Church in the world, 
the Wisdom of God appearing to man. That revelation can 
include within it all true achievements of culture consonant 
with the original destiny of man. Yet two kingdoms are being 
1 in history: cwitas Dei t civitas diabolica. The 
created world belongs to God and to the children of God, and 
not to the usurper who became king of this world for a limited 
time. What should be the end of this historical development 
Is it even possible to show it? It cannot be a task limit 
to this earthly life, because the life of the gem . 
to the Apocalypse, is completed in both worlds by angels ee 
men together. This age is separated from the future by the eh 


world’s last catastrophe. The historical is infinite, 
erefore only The 


creative, claiming from mankind the fullest effort. The image of i 
God which is man's possession ineludes creative power. Of course e 
man cannot create from nothing as God does, but he is able 9 1 4 
to carry out God's purposes in the world. Man is an artist i 
and a worker in the universe. Through his creative mediation i 
the world is transformed according to its destiny. Man partici- 1 
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having no inner end in itself. It could be t inter · Tee | 
ru or checked by the end of this world. But then history 1 
would be the preparation for a future age, a living bridge between 1 
present and future. Therefore the significance of the Church 
must be conceived on the greatest possible scale. A vision 
of a woman clothed with the sun (or the new revelation of the 
Church) must be seen before history can end. And this gives 
an inner meaning to all the historical achievements of mankind 
as the development of its gifts in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps by the guidance of the Holy Spirit generations which 
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are nearer to the end will see the direction and bounds of histo 


THEOLOGY 


better and more clearly than we can see them now. 1 l 
find thereby greater ability to pray: Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus en this prayer will be heard by God. The most 
im episode in the struggle between the forces of 
alert ir in history is the earthly reign of the saints with 

— the first resurrection —the millennium. It is quite 

natural that such symbolism should appear merely abstract; 

it has to be given content by the creative efforts of mankind. 
Man remains free in his creative task. He is seeking for aims 
and methods for its accomplishment. We can therefore define 


the general trend of human history as being the revelation by 


man of the fulness of his humanity. No capacity of man can 
remain undevelo 


ped, nothing can remain ambiguous. 
the experi 


ceadrov—know thyself through a 
and all creative efforts. Man must be a 
in God's work, for he has to prepare the world for further 
1 in its tion. It must be no mechanical 
magical event, no deus ex machma, because it has to be 
perme not by humanity but through humanity and in 
Human — cannot be merely a futile and 
path to an inevitable sorrowful end, prepara 
to the triumph of antichrist. It has a positive purpose whic 
must ‘be by mankind ‘iteelf. History must pass over 
into the kingdom of glory and tion, must be a 
real, not i ative, historical progress towards ‘the om 
of God. The final achievement of mankind in that e88 
cannot be determined before the end of great 
Russian thinker, Fedoroff, tried to define the ultimate goal of 
This may seem either a foolish idea or prophetic 
daring, but it must j impress both the mind and the imagination. 
He calls his doctrine the philosophy of common work.” 
The Christian people who are the sons of mankind must become 
the sons of God and attain control of the forces of nature, sub- 
jecting them to God’s ‘purpose of resurrection. By doing this 
through human skill they become the true sons of God, and 
Christ will aid human efforts ogee the grace of the Holy Ghost. 
Thus the om of God be accomplished in human 
3 over death through the Son of Man, Jesus Christ. If 
man does not do this, Christ will raise the dead Himself, but 
unto judgement and condemnation. The transition from human 
to eschatology is imminent acco to this scheme, 
and the resurrection itself will differ acc to the actions 
of the sons of men in history. Fedoroff’s work is a paradoxical 


attempt to find a final meaning in histo which i 18 true to the 
nature of the Church: 2 
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Let us repeat briefly what is the nature of the Church for the 
modern Russian Orthodox theologian. Firstly, it is, 
to the definition of the catechism, a society of men uni 
by the hierarchy of a lic succession, by common teaching 
and by the practice of the sacraments. is existence of the 
Church in time is only a revelation and realization of the divine, 
eternal principle of the Church as God's Wisdom. It is the divine 

und of the world and the real mea of human history, 
through which the Church takes on of creation till 
God becomes all in all. Further, the doctrine of the Church 
combines the principles of cosmology, anthropology, soteriology, 
sociology, and eschato 4 SI The Church is the highest reality in 
the world and human and after the full accomplishment 
of the cosmic process there will remain nothing apart from the 
Church. The heavenly Jerusalem, in which Christ Himself 
abides amongst men, descends from heaven to earth. This 
life of humanity in Christ is perfected by the Holy Ghost, and 
the life of the Church | in this sense is a continuous Pentecost. 
Thus the doctrine of the Church is essentially related to the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost, revealed in the Church. The 
first eight centuries of the Christian Church were occupied 


in finding d tic formulas for our faith m Christ our Saviour; 
their dogmatic task was christological. Now we are occupi 


with the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. There 
is a new trembling in Christian hearts, a new expectation; and 
the Wisdom of the Holy Sophia, which was understood 
at first by Christian thought as in some degree identical with the 
Logos, with Jesus Christ, is now related more definitely to the 
Blessed Virgin or to the Holy Church. Phil 
Today humanity is feeling new creative forces, new 
bilities of wor for the kingdom of God. The Comforter, 
acco to the words of Christ, will “show us all things,” 
and it seems as if the unknown future is being gradually dis- 
closed. The future belongs to creative humanity on its’ way 
to the kingdom of God, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
who, according to an ancient tradition transmitted to us by 
Gregory of Nyssa, is directly identified in the Lord's Prayer 
with the kingdom of God. The Church, which is the Holy 
See within us, must include all human life and ‘sanctify 
human creative activity. It must be all in all, and not only 


a little part of the life of humanity. This great task demands 
new inspiration and power, but we must not be afraid m the 
face of it. n ; and to us is spoken the word 


of the great. apostle: “ ‘Quench not the Spirit. Despise not 
„(I Thess. v. 
Serarus BuieaKoy. 
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THE IDEA OF OBLATION IN THE EARLY 
LITURGIES 


Ly what senses do the ancient liturgies speak of an olidiing made 
by man to God in the Holy Eucharist ? There are four possible 
senses: first, the gif . — at — * Offertory ; second, the 
sacrifice of praise ; third, the offering af 
fourth, the sacrifice of 
Christ. The first and second senses might be taken as sym- 
bolical of the third; does, then, this meaning of oblation, which 
ig 80 nt in the Anglican rite, appear in the ancient litur- 
ae And what of the fourth sense How can man offer to 


that. which is essentially the sacrifice that God Himself 
has made? For Christ is Agnus Dei, God’s Paschal Lamb, as 

5 contrasted with the many lambs offered by men. Yet 

i clearly the sacrifice of Christ lies at the very centre of eucharistic 

The tor the following study have mostly been 
‘| gathered from Hans Lietzmann’s invaluable work, Messe und 
i Herrenmahl,* a book which, by printing together the texts of 
it 19 7 various sections of the eucharistic prayer from the — 

i 8 the same service for students of litur 

Synopses for students of * Synoptic Gospels. 

1 cerned; it was, however, certain 3 0 of his interpretation 
of the ancient of oblation originally the 
q of this | 

Tun Orrenrory. 

The of the gifts by the de must 
q an exceedingly imposing feature in t ople mus service. All 
| who were to eee is, broadly speaking, till the 
ff fourth century, the whole multitude of the faithful—brought 
| their of bread and wine, just as in St. Paul's day it appears 
q that all brought their food with them. The loaves and the wme 
q for the Eucharist were taken from the offered There is 
| the story of the Roman lady m the days of Gregory the Great 
a who smiled just as she was about to receive Communion, and 
q explained afterwards to St. Gregory that she had recognized 
a in the species of bread which she was about to receive a piece 
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of the loaf which she herself had baked.* Abbot Herwegen 
points out that this Offertory Procession provides the explana- 
tion of the mosaics in the basilica of St. Apollinare Nuovo at 
Ravenna above the ing on either side of the nave. On 
one side is a procession of male saints laying their crowns at the 
feet of Christ the King; on the other a line of women saints, 
led by the Magi, offering to the infant Christ in His Mother’s 
arms. These two processions are a counterpart to the Offer- 1 
tory Procession of the faithful. As in the church below the 
men and women who are yet pilgrims on earth bring their gi 
to the altar, so above is depicted the fulfilment m the splendour 
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ot hea ven, the glorification of the church of Ravenna in adoring 141 
union with Christ.“ T 11 
An Offertory prayer from the Liturgy of St. Mark helps to 114 
make the picture clear: / ig: 
The sacrifices of those who offer, their oblations, their 1 
thank-offerings, do Thou, O God, receive at Thy holy celestial 1411 
immaterial altar of Incense (for an odour of a sweet smell, 144 
text), into the mighty heavens, by the ministry of Thy arch- 1 
angel: the offerings of those who offer much or little, in — 1 0 
or publicly, of those who would offer but have not, and of those 1 1 
who have made their offerings here this day: as Thou didst 1 
receive the gifts of Thy righteous Abel, the sacrifice of our father Tea 
Abraham, the incense of Zacharias, the alms of Cornelius, the he 


two mites of the widow; so receive their offerings, and grant 


unto them, in return for corru ptible things, incorruptible; for 
eternal.“ 


earthly things, heavenly; for fe things, 
Lietzmann must surely be right in connecting the enideitbiot of 
the heavenly altar with that — ont incense. Liturgical language, 


he says, in its creative vigour ts concrete images; 0 
and the ily ths of the gifts at the heaven! 
altar was originall suggested, not by the bread and wine, whic 1 
evidently remain 4 their place on the altar, but by the clouds of 1 
incense ascending to the roof. The idea shapes itself into the ; 
thought of the double movement, the ascent of man’s oblation, ö 


sora Most High, and the 
of the Holy typical are 
prayer trom the gy of St. Basil, which we 
0 


115 


— — — 


shall quote lower down, and the eg te of 
Roman Canon: We humbly beseec 
E ) to be earried by the hands of Th ly angel i 
to Thy heavenly altar in the sight of Thy divine jesty; that 4 

. 87. WW 


by Dr. Iidstone H Abbot of Marie — 
ons Herwegen, 
published by Aschendorff, Münster -in-W., 1928. * 


+ La 917. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 129. 
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all we who by partaking at this altar receive the * 1 
and 2 of Thy Son may be filled with all heavenly benedic- 
tion an 
We may also note that the rayer from St. Mark illustrates 
another common feature of Offertory prayers—the mention 
of the oblations of Old Testament saints. We shall quote 
another instance later, and another is to be found in the mention 
of Abel and Melchizedek i in the Supra que of the Roman Canon; 
this section of the Canon 1 is therefore without doubt based on 
prayer.“ 
The bracketing of the Christian Offertory with the Old 
Testament sacrifices implies that the were ne as in 
a true sense sacrificial offerings; and this thought is found 
clearly expressed as early as Irengus. Dr. Brilioth points out 
that it “is of his (Irenwus’) whole view of the sanctity 


of the material creation; that which God has created is not unfit 


to be offered to Him. We offer to Him that which is His own, 
thereby declaring the unity of the material and the spiritual. 
For as the bread which comes from the earth, when itr recelves 
the invocation of God wnvocationem Dei), i is no longer 
common bread. but Euc „consisting of two parts, an earthly 
and a heavenly, so also our bition which receive the Eucharist, 
are no longer corruptible, but have hope of immortality, . . .’ 
The hallowing of the creature is his key-phrase, which he uses 
both of the Incarnation and of the Christen sacrifice of praise.“ 
But the whole structure of the liturgies shows that the obla- 
tion of the gifts was no more than the pre to the central 
sacrificial act. It stands at the threshold of the missa pom 
it forms the gateway leading to the Holy of Holies. depth, 
m , Tichness, the act of aie: that follows throws it 
altoget r into 


7 
it 


* 
* 


8 however, seems to think that in some of 
the Church there existed during the early period a form of 
service in which there was no thought of an oblation be yond 
the offering of the gifts. He seeks to discern, behind the aan 
form of the — of Serapion, the traces of a primitive form 
of the Egyptian liturgy, sich. like the form i in the Didache, 
contained no recital of the Institution.t This is part of his 
general 1 of a primitive non-Pauline type of Eucharist, 
standing broadly in 4 with the Pauline type represented 
„See Liotamann, pp. 89 J., 10l, 1. 

1 Brilioth, Bucharstic Tall and Practice, 
tion from Irenwus, Adv. Her., IV. xviii. 5. 1 Litzmann, p. 193 
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by the anaphora of Hippolytus. We shall not attempt to deal 
with his theory in detail, but only to suggest that there is one 


whole side of the Christian idea of oblation which he leaves out 


of account. The passage in Serapion is as follows, 
with the end of the 5 Heaven and earth are full 
of Thy glory. Full is the heaven, full is also the earth of 
Thy excellent glory, O Lord of powers. Fill also this sacrifice 
with Thy power and Thy participation (ris os heraus). 
For to Thee we have offered (aorist) 1 sacrifice, this 
bloodless offering (ravriv riv 
75 avaipaxrov). To Thee we have offered this bread, the 
ikeness of the body of the Only-begotten.” Then follows: 
„This bread is the likeness of the holy body, because the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the night that He was betrayed . . . ; words 


— 


which Lietzmann thinks did not belong to an earlier form of 


the Egyptian rite.*. 
Our immediate question is, What is “this living sacrifice, 
this bloodless offering”? The suggestion leaps to the mind 
that they are a quotation from Rom. xii. 1: “‘I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye nt your 
bodies a living sacrifice (@vciay Cacav), holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service (r Aarpeiay var)” ; 
and so the. living 
oblation of the Church to God through Christ, through the 
sacrifice of Christ which is celebrated in the sacrament. _ 
First, from the ris the Offertory prayer 
in the Liturgy of St.. ; R rs “that we may be worthy 
to offer to Thee this reasonable and bloodless sacrifice (rh 
/ TavTiy Kal avaivaxroy Ovoiav) for our sins and the 
ignorances of the people; which do Thou receive at Thy holy 
celestial immaterial altar for an odour of a sweet smell, and 
send down upon us the grace of Thy Holy Spirit. Look upon 
us, O God, look upon this our service (Aarpeiay), and accept it, 
as Thou didst accept the gifts of Abel, the sacrifices of Noah, 
the whole burnt-offerings of Abraham, the mimistry of Moses 
and Aaron, the fferings of Samuel. f Note here, first, 
the mention of the heavenly altar, and of the Old Testament 
Saints, as in the Offertory prayer from St. Mark; second, the 
reminiscence of Rom. Xii. 1; and third, the agreement with 
on in the term bloodless offering.“ 
Next, we will take the epiclesis from the Li 


m: “ Also we offer to Thee this reasonable and A | 
service tavTnv Kai dvaiwaxtov harpeiay), and 
we beseech and ask and pray: Send down Thy Holy Spirit upon 

* Lietzmann, p. 186 ff. 
XXIII. 134, 


t id., p. 82 f. Brightman, p. 319. 
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sacrifice’ of Serapion’s formula is the self- 


of St. 
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us and upon these gifts lying before Thee, and make this bread 

the precious body of Thy Christ, changing it by Thy Holy 

it, and that which is in this cup the precious blood of Thy 

ist, changing it by Thy Holy Spirit, that it may be to those 

who — for for cleansing of the soul, for remission of sins, for 

oly Spirit for fulness of the Kingdom, for 

boldness Thee, not for judgment or oondemnation. 
Here we have an independent quotation of Rom. Xii. I, a 
associated with the word bloodless”; the sacrifice whie 


offered to God includes, therefore, the Church 8 slt-oblation 


through Christ. 


But let us hear the iden expounded by St. Augustine: “The 
whole redeemed City itself—that is, the o. tion and society 
of the saints—is offered as a universal sacrifice to God by the 
High Priest, who offered even Himself in suffering for us in the 
form of a servant, that we might be the body of so great a Head. 
For this form of à servant did He offer, in this He was offered ; 
for in this He is mediator and priest and sactifice. And so when 
the. Apostle exhorted us that we should present our bodies as a 
living sacrifice, holy, pl to God, our reasonable service, 
and that we be not to this world but reformed in the 
newness of our mind, to prove what is the will of God, that 
which is. good and well-pleasing and complete, which whole 
sacrifice ‘we ourselves are. This is the sacrifice of Christians: 
the one body in Christ.“ Which also the Church 
celebrates in the sacrament of the altar, familiar to the faithful, 


wherein it is shown to her that in this thing which she offers she 
herself 1 is offered. T 


lybius; which, as we now know, dates from the end of the second 
century, ‘and ask Whether we have not now the clue to the 


meaning of its vague dos ths dent ‘both 


tuum sanctum in oblationem sanctes Holy S irit upon the oblation of Thy 
ecclesia, in unum congregans des holy Church, and gathering them 
omnibus qui percipiunt sanctis in together in one give to all the faith- 
repletionem spiritus sancti ad con- ful who partake, unto fulfilment 
firmationem fidei in veritate, ut te with Thy Holy Spirit for the con- 


33 firmation of faith in wan that we 


, 69, Brightman, 
1 Is it possible chat in the 
Canon, servitutis may nt Aarpeld, just as in the following’ section 
bution 
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tuum Iesum Christum, per quem ee t 
tibi gloria. et honor, patri et filio The J 


cum sancto spiritu in sancta ec- a glory and praise be to The ! 
clesia tua nunc et in secula secu- Father and Son with the Holy | 14 
lorum. Amen. Spirit, in Thy holy Church now 4 1 i A 
for evermore. Amen. 


It is usual to assume, as Lietzmann assumes, that the 10 
oblation oi Thy holy Church means the sacred elements. If i 


N ostom ; may it ‘ah be said that this developed form represents 
: ; particularizing of the “vague” epiclesis of Hippolytus? It id 
ifies the means by which the prayer of Hippolytus is ful. wa 


offering in the act of Communion, the prayer immediately be- Wid 
comes definite, clear, and precise. 
2 interpretation throws much-needed light on the other- 104 
— 7 phrase in the epiclesis of the "Syria liturgies : ih 
Bend Holy Spirit upon us and upon thess 
Why upon us e hive quoted the epiclesis of St. hrys- wi 


: Uf ed—namely, the real presence of Christ in the sacrament, and We 
the gift given in Communion. Through this gift of grace the _- ee 
Church, united with Christ, is herself offered up to do the the will 11 


of God; hence it is natural that the epiclesis should lead up he 
to a Ot 35 intercession for the Church, of which a he 
example is that of St. James. 
, we must return to the first e Sage ofthe Egyptian § |) | 
ede. which occurs immediately the Sanctus. We 
already quoted from Sortipion : Fill this sacrifice with 
thie Pine and Thy participation. For to Thee we have offered 
this sacrifice, this Nod offering.“ We have noted 
the . association of the “ bloodless. offering “ with the a 
“living sacrifice” of Rom. xii. 1, and the meaning is clear. The 
Jewish sacrifices were associated with the slaughter of an animal, Hh 
and the victim was external to the worshipper; but in the 1) bee 
Christian sacrifice there is no slaughter, and the worshippers ie 
themselves are offered up and become et of the sacrifice. 1 
Lietzmann quotes also an E yrus fragment:“ 
1 Heaven and earth are full of Thy g bey. us also with the 
Or. which proceeds from Thee, ada vouchsafe to send down 
body Holy Sprit on these creatures, and make the bread the | 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the cup the 
blood of the new Covenant.” Lietzmann thinks that under ] 
Syrian influence the word “us” has come to be substituted 
kor and so this ‘epiclesis has lost its 
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THEOLOGY 


meaning. But is it not possible that in altering “ this sacrifice ” 
to us the compiler believed himself to be simply giving the 
sense of his ‘at in other words? 


It needs now to be emphasized that the conception of the 
self-oblation of Christians to God, which we have seen emerging 
in various forms in the early liturgies, absolutely presupposes 
the centrality of the sacrifice of Christ. There is no suggestion 
that the worshippers are of themselves fit to be an acceptable 
offering. If St. Augustine speaks of the Church as herself 
Fele; N sacrifice, this is because she is the Bod y of Christ. 

“mediator and priest and sacrifice,” therefore 
the t union of the Church with Him means that she also is offered 
in sacrifice, We might say that the real presence of Christ in 
the sacrament is regarded as a great burning fire, and the union 
of Christians with Him in the act of Communion as the throwing 
of sticks on the fire, to be taken up into the fire and become 
part of it. This last analogy is particularly valuable, because 
it. represents the real presence of Christ in the sacrament as 
dynamic, not static; it s the thought of His presence, 
not (as it were) in repose, but as in the active exercise of His 
eternal Priesthood. e real presence is the real e of 
Christ’s sacrifice. 

This idea finds somewhat different expressions in the East 
and i in the West. The normal Eastern type, fully developed 
ie the G8 Syrian liturgies, the Clementine liturgy, St. Basil, 
Chrysostom, and St. James, contains a rehearsa of the whole 
any of 555 on and redemption, beginning after the Sursum 

king as fixed points the Sanctus and the record of 
the Ins tussen, and with a summary in the Anamnesis 
of the Passion, the Resurrection, and the Session in glory. 
Then follows the epiclesis, in which the Church prays for the 
descent of the Holy Spirit to hallow the gifts 
cants. This is really a prayer. for the We egenwartigsetz 
the making present, of the mystery of redemption for th 
thanks has just been given in the eucharistic prayer: that the 
heavenly reality of Christ’s sacrifice may become present, may 
be actualized in the sacrament under a here and a now.” 
The elements become the antitypes of the holy Body and 
Blood. This is the presupposition of the act of Pompnanlon 
and of the Church’s 


Kirche und Seele, p. 16: Pas Christliche! n 
enwartigsetzung des Heilowerkes Christi, auf das die Existenz 
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On the other hand, the Roman view attaches the consecra- 
tion to the recital of the Institution, thus proclaiming that 
Christ, the Head of the Body, is the true celebrant of every 
Eucharist. This view seems to come to fully self-conscious 
expression first in the pseudo-Ambrosian De sacramentis,* but 

it 18 certainly present in Ambrose himself. But the underlying 
idea is nowhere, perhaps, more beautifully set forth than in the 
Mozarabic rite. First, we may quote a prayer which immedi- 
ately preceded the words of Institution ‘+ “ Be present, be 
present, O Jesus, Thou good Priest, in our midst, as Thou wast 
in the midst of Thy disciples; sanctify this oblation, that we 
may receive the hallowed gifts through Thy holy angel’s hand, 
O holy Lord, eternal redeemer. Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
night that He was betrayed...” This rayer directly relates 
each eucharist with the Last Supper, invokes the Lord as 
present, now as then, in the midst as Priest. But Lietzmann 
thinks that a more ancient version of the same idea is found 
in the prayer to Christ which occurs in some forms of this rite 
in the place of the epiclesis: Be present, we pray Thee, O Lord 
Jesu , in the midst of Thy servants, who art the founder 
of the feast of this banquet, and ten with the same bl 
as then the loaves set forth on the holy table; and this cu 
salvation, of wine that is to be drunk, like that which was then 
drunk by Thy disciples, do Thou make: by Thy sanctification 
to be Thy blood of the new Testament. 
And, as Brilioth says, „Ambrose expresses the precise 
thought of the Mozarabic prayer in the words, We have seen 
the great High Priest come to us; we have seen and heard Him 
offer His own blood for us; yea, He Himself is manifest among 
us as the offerer, since it is His holy word that hallows the 
sacrifice that is oftered. 4 

It may, then, truly be said that this Latin type of view 
reaches the same end as the Eastern „but by a different 
road. In either case it is the ‘foe of Christ that is the 
centre of the Eucharist; and, we must note, this is not a sacrifice 
offered to God by men to avert His wrath or gain His favour, 
but the sacrifice which God Himself has made for man’s salva- 
tion. Nor, , is there any question of a repetition of Calvary 
or a reimmolation of Christ; for the thought is directed to «the the 
heavenlies, to the eternal character, in the one case of the 
Divine work of redemption, in the other of Christ as the ever- 


living Priest and Saviour, officiating as the Priest oa His Gum, 
as the Head of His mystion! Body. 
* See Stone, i, 86 f. Theos bro quotations from 5. 108. 


Ambrose, in Pe, enar. 28. 
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po 
sat us ‘attempt to summarize the results which we have 
15 we ha ve just said, 
1 is the one — the sacrifice which God has made. The 
1 Eucharist is and above all the embodiment or in- 
1 carnation-in-liturgy of God's own sacrifice for man’s redemption, 
1 and not an made to God by man to gain His ally in 

1 This latter —. which has often been 
7 Latin th in such terms as that the priest offers to God 
1 the Body an Blood of Christ in order to gain some ed 
if intention, —— really a very different view to that of the 
1 early liturgies. Let Latin theology has never ceased to bear 
— witness to the older view by the emphasis with which it has 
maintained the Priesthood Christ, ond that Chrishas the 

| | celebrant of every Mass. 


2. At the same time the early liturgi 
are full of references to an o made by man in the 
Kucharist; and this y in the Offertory. Man must 
bring his offering to God, even h he has nothing to offer, 
but dan only give back to God what he has received from Him, 
as in the we offer to Him that which is His own of Irenzous, 
the ra d éx Trav h of the Greek liturgies, and the de tas donis 
et datis of the Latin Canon. The offered gifts are symbolical of 
man's willingness and readiness to offer himself.“ Man brings 
to God his Poor best, his all. If this were the whole m meaning, 
if the eucharistic offering were merely the oblation of mans 


gies and the patristic 
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ti | gifts, what would it amount to, in effect, but the offering to God 
; of a few 
lays it 


intentions? But man his poor best and 
symbolically on God's altar, lays it on Christ's sacrifice, 
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7 that it may be transformed by union with Christ; As under the 
' old Covenant the victims were transformed by the sacrificial 
3 fire, the symbol of God's acceptance, f so in the Eucharist the 
ii oblation of bread and wine is transformed by the consecration, 
7 and changed into the Body and Blood of Christ; and so, too, man's 
1 own self-oblation is taken and transformed by ‘being united with 
He Christ m Communion, that he may be — after Christ's 
Hii e, and that the grace of Christ there given may remould 
He his his life i into — fit for God to use. Here, then, we have 
ihe the li on and embodiment of the Pauline ee 
fication by Faith. 
3. The idea of eabrifice, which we hatte. seen 
. emerge, is altogether inseparable from Communion; it can in 
a no way be limited to the consecration. It has, in fact, two foci: 


* Brilioth, p. 282. t Hicks, The Fullness of Sacrifice, p. 13. 
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the consecration unites each Mass with the one sacrifice, the 
sacrifice which God has made, once for all; and the Communion 
ret Gain that sacrifice the ever-renewed self-oblation of the 
Chure 

4. It will not be amiss to mention a practical point or two 
in conclusion. There would be much gain in making more of 
the Offertory. At a church in Yorkshire known to the writer 
it is—or was—the custom at the people’s Eucharist for the 
churehwardens to bring to the altar the bread and wine from 
the bottom of the church. . Again, we hear that in some places 
in Belgium and North Germany the communicants themselves 
take and place in the ciborium the bread for their Communion. 
There is real positive value in this. There is real value also in 
the . of the alms, which the English Prayer Books 
restored to us; but the effect is usually — dapede 
the taking of collections at other services —— the Eucharist. 
A second point might be that we scarcely make full use of the 
liturgical treasure that we possess in the Prayer of Oblation; 
and a third, that we can never solve the problem of the Sunday 
service till the chief service. is. the tional Eucharist 
with the Communion of the people. It might be added that to 
follow this with an agape in the form of a parish breakfast would 


one out at the 
4 G. 8. 8M. 
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THE FOLLOWING OF THE WAY 


THE greatest in human experience is love. u is alone the 
hindrances. of time or space. It demands 
further soquaintenoe and inoreasing knowledge; there i no 

narrow spirit in love; it burns to offer itself, and in giving it finds 
ofits hope, Love is therefore truly creative and 
— creative as 12 moves from the old to the new, joining 
idea to idea, friend to friend, to make a deeper truth, a more 
bond of union; as it denies its. groseer 
es or as it forgoes the less for the gr eater good 
Sacrifice is the great demonstration — 8 1 The sainte for 


the sake of their love endure hardness... Think of St. Paul with 


his thorn in the flesh, of St. Francis Xavier singing praises to 
God with b feet, of Raymon Lull facing death in the 
waste lands, and then remember how their love is trium phantly 

put to the test. The Cross, symbol of bitter shame to the — 
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THEOLOGY 
is the inspi 


iration of Christian heroism; for the story of Calvary 
is the story of selfless love, obedient unto death. 


Born in the narrow stable at Bethlehem, J esus early knew 
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x | 
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3 , discomfort, and suffering. When He began to preach, 
| village elders thrust Him out; in Jerusalem the religious 
1 leaders condemned Him as a fanatic: while in His own familiar 
it circle, among His disciples and friends, He had to bear with 
1 disappointment, desertion, and treachery. 
i Jesus asks of His disciples enthusiasm and fervour. Peter's 
Wy submission to Christ is an illustration of love’s conquest, for in 
1 ö his character there is a gradual development of all his natural 
they are at once both and enriched. John— 
1a the beloved disciple—who ran with joy through the garden on 
11 * first Easter mo ; was endowed with h of will and 
‘ . gentleness of heart; Simon was a zealot, a man who looked for 
tg one who might redeem Israel; Thomas the twin was perhaps a 
| ‘man of slow-moving mind, anxious to prove all things, yet | 
| equally determined to hold fast to that which was good. a 
4 Jesus, the supreme image of the Ancient of Days left His 
1 stately heritage for the bane r at Bethlehem, © content to 
4 live with men as man. It is St. Luke who, with a real story- 
7 teller’s talent, tells of the boyhood of Jesus. He lived for thirty 
1 years in a village of Galilee: He was a — working — Bog 
simple country people, making tables 
| Jesus, by His years of obedience to family discipline, © as by oy His 
J faithful of a human trade, consecrated for ever the 
| normal duties and affections of workaday life. It is sometimes 
a forgotten to what an extent Jesus enforced His teaching with 
| vivid illustration and incident taken from His own experience 
4 of village life and oountryman's lore. Let, in perfeot harmony 
4 with this homely, natural life, there was in Jesus a constant 
7 4 abiding sense of the presence of God. The nights of devotion, 
ae the days of prayer were all bounded and enlarged by the spirit 
|e of His prayer in the garden, Nevertheless, not My will, but 
1 Thine be done.“ Jesus gave to the followers of Cross a 
| shining example of perfect self-denial; it is in following Him 
) that a vocation to heroic sanctity is disclosed. The “ 
Rigi B promises extended to believers are the fashioning of the 
bea y of this death into the likenéss of the divine nature. Paul, 
. writing to the Colossians, says: When Christ, who is our life, 
9 shall be manifested, then shall ye also be manifested with Him 
1 in glory. In Jesus is the supreme showing forth of the 2 
| ae ness of { God. In later Pauline thought He is the head of a ; 
1 the Church, which is thus utterly dependent on His direction 
1 and on His bounty. Julian of Norwich wrote from her anchor- 
0 i hold, “ I am the ground of Thy beseeching,” showing there the 
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THE FOLLOWING OF THE WAY 


truly loyal instinct of humility in which for the common 
the of the body seek no pre-eminence, but set themselves 
readily to obey the divine direction. 

The religious leaders of Israel constantly presséd J esus to 
declare Himself with the question, By what authority doest 
Thou these things? His appeal was always to His recognition 
of the divine will, My father worketh and I work.” This 
devotion of obedience gives the —— purpose to the earthly 
life of Jesus, and the same * of bomen ie is a Christian 8 

] 
our endeavours and all our are worthless 
they are what Jesus would bless. In many quests of the human 
spirit, however, happiness may be rightly sought and found. 
The starry heavens in winter or a en of flowers show forth 
in distinct ways the glory and beauty of God. The ever- 
re parables of harvest and vintage are signs and wonders 
of God in cornfield and vineyard. Then, again, there are all 
the pleasures of the mind and the heart. The subtle inter- 
play of thought, the arresting phrase, or the well-knit argument 
may clear away hindrances and prejudices that impede 
divine knowledge. Love should be the „the measure, 
and the end of all Christian life. Amo —— mse 
be a spirit of unbounded generosity an 
the intercourse of human friends God al — 

races, © types, ages may ap the 
solation of Jesus. makes things is 
vanishing awa , when known elt as a part 
the sorrowful Passion of of ty, almost a 
mark of favour. The sufferer too often fo and 
distress provide opportunities of — to a who 
was e perfect in weakness. Sympathy and humility are 
kindred virtues of the Christian life; a smile or some act of 
kindness may be cherished long after the pathizer has 
forgotten. Joy should be no 


ne sym 
to the Christian heart 
and face; when the disciples knew that their Friend was to be 
taken from them they "began to be sorrowful. Yet after 
Pentecost, when the 8 dit of Christ was come in power, then 
the disciples were filled with a joy and a longing which made 
bold to convert the world. 

God come in the flesh becomes pir ech of all eee joys 
and griefs. He hallows and rejoices in our pleasures. Jesus 
was happy at the marriage feast at Cana, and loved the home 
of Bethany, where Martha, Mary, and Lazarus delighted in His 
friendship. Wherever Christ went on earth He had the com- 
pelling authority of goodness; wherever Christ goes today in 
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the hearts of His followers, whether in a back street or a drawing; 
room, He has still the same potent authority of love. 
: Jesus hated all insincerity and formalism. For Him, who 
| after a — ue fashion knew the holiness of God, there could 
be no na oy. geo service, nor any t with devotion. Le tithe 
alte and cummin ”’ ; how modern is the justice of that 
2 The doctrine of the Cross, which it may be said with 
reverence was first developed in the mind of Jesus and then 
to the world, is hard and uncompromising, for it asks 
a surrender of the will, a complete conversion of the whole 
ity, entire and unstinted in its love. 
( On the city walls of Damascus the seeker may still read 
the words, Thy om is an ever Kingdom.” Such 
— g esus that even on the Cross the male- 
factor knew these words to be true. After the Resurrection, 
when y Magdalene with full heart tried to hold back Jesus, 
His vocation to carry out His Father’s will still burned within 
Him. The Christian ought not to desire to make Christ captive — 
He still would go 


out, and with — po men to the knowledge 
of His life and truth. — 
but like love it 


Prayer is at once a searching and a 
is — and felt rather than — excep t by those who 
have served the apprenticeship of God. It — be considered 
not as an occasional excursion of the spirit, but as a state of 
spiritual 


— — 


— 


8 


Reading is 
but then they are only good at 
and must be used and 
and refresh ourselves, or they will bri 


Occasions, in a certain Degree 


good, Hearing is 


es and 
— as we eat and drink, 


? 


ring forth in us the fruits of Intemper- 
ance. But the Spi ir it is 


burning, a Light to be ever shining; ev 
tala tor i, be ini and 
because it is, and means, and wills nothing else, but the hola Totality 
of the Soul, not doing this or that, but wholly incessantly given up to 
God, to be where and what and how he pleases. | 


This special concentration in no way interferes with those 
chosen times and hours when the soul waits for the lovingkind- 
ness of God. There is a time for fixed prayer and a time for 
The m depths 

piritual h fe disclose the life of a 
— ens ao satisfaction to another. As intimacy with God 
becomes more closely cherished, so there is a recoil enn ML eva, 
of thought, or deed. 


W. Law, Works, vol. 1 p. 183 ane 1892. 
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The agony in the of Gethsemane makes clear how 
bitter sorrowful was the task which Jesus understood that 
He must ——— The following of Christ and the forgoing 
of former delights are and will be hard and bitter to frail human 
nature. Yet Christ will not rest content with the mere outskirts 
of the human personality: His love longs to command the inmost 
citadel of the heart. a beautiful 2 of Bishop Cosin 
there is a devout aspiration which, at a hope, may become 
at length a constant reality of the Christian life: ai 

gBe Thou a light unto mine eyes, music to my ears, sweetness 
to my taste, and a full contentment to my heart: be Thou my 
sunshine in the day, my food at the table, my repose in the night, 
my clothing in mek Sar and my succour in all necessities.” - 
P. Hopkinson. 
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CAN SUICIDE 
Ar the end of his book, The Problem of Right Conduct, Canon 


Peter Green states, but refuses to give a complete answer to, 
the question whether suicide is in any circumstances 


a malignant growth which is, humanly speaking, oertain to kill 
him in a and asks whether 
rson should not owed, with necessary precautions, 
‘ie his own life. He confesses that he has “ found it impossible 
to discover any really conclusive argument st suicide under 
due restrictions. Such an admission from 
naturally est extreme caution to those of much slighter 
experience and knowledge, but as the writer is convinced that all 
suicide is he has tried to think out his reasons, however 
imperfectly, on the lines of Canon Green’sown book 
is © application, it is argue just as f 
conditions make war and capital punishment legitimate, so in 
a case such as the one stated suicide should perhaps be allowed. 
The parti circumstances would seem to be (1) that he is 
merely anticipating certain death by it may be only a few days, 
(2) that he is thereby spared a good deal of horrible agony, and 
(3) that his relatives are spared the sorrow of watching his 
sufferings without being able to relieve them. 
In considering wh 
Canon Green’s first 
is natural to man, not necessarily as he is, but as he ideally 
should be. The thought at once occurs that ideally man would 
not have such a disease and the problem would not arise; but 


er any action is right or “ wrong,’ 


n Green would 
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actions with reference to his fellows; (c) as a spiritual being. 
God? This, for a Christian, is obviously the most — 


j 

1 1 — 11 


after all we have to deal with man as he is, and to apply to his 
ier conditions as far as may be the standards of ideal man- 
ood, and we therefore ask ourselves whether ideally man 
would desire to escape some personal suffering by breaking 
what is admittedly one of the commandments of God. The 
only standard by which we can judge is the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and His Manhood is surely an instance of the application 
of ideal standards to the imperfect conditions of this world. 
His actions on the Cross when an extremely painful death was 
certain would at least seem to suggest prima facte that the ideal 
is the cultivation of the virtues of courage and endurance.* _ 
May we go further and say that not only is the bearing of 
sit pain the ideal, but also that its avoidance by self-destruc- 
tion is definitely wrong and never to be allowed? In applying 
his first general principle to particular cases, Canon Green 
considers man as (a) an individual, and his actions with reference 
(i.) to God and (ü.) to ‘self; (Y as a social being, and his 


(a) Individual. —(i.) Is this particular action a sin 


pe Ok and an’ hing which could be definitely so pronounced 

acto condemned. Canon Green considers the 
argument that ag God alone confers life, God alone may decree 
its ite ol to be “impossible while we permit war and capital 
punishment,” yet it seems to the present writer that this 2 the 
attitude we must adopt in condemning suicide namely, that all 
taking of man’s life is an offence against God, and is per se 
wrong; that it can never be ‘really even a matter of 
indifference. 


Yet this is not steel to imply that war and capital 


on Green himself suggests a principle that it may conceivably 
happen that no right course of action is possible; that the 
presence or effect of sin may involve a . between two 
courses, both of which are wrong; and surely this is the case 
with war and capital punishment. Both involve a wrong action 
—namely, the of life—in order to prevent a worse, which 
is the only alternative. Until all other ible courses have 
been tried, both should be avoided. Is it possible, then, that 
in the case the alternative oourse i. e., in 
pain—is morally worse than self-killing ? 

Both apitel punishment and war e of the nature of 

ent, and are justified on four 
1. That they are vindictive, upholding the the bord and ma) jesty 


involve the termination of life unless through an accident. ? 
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of law—a reason which would appear to be inapplicable to the 
instance we have under consideration, since the majesty of law 
is not called in question. 
2. That they are reformative, giving occasion for repentance 
to the sufferer. But he suffers at the hand of another; and 0 
a man be said to be inflicting reformative punishment u 
himself when he takes his own life, knowingly depriving 
of His prerogative, chiefly to escape suffering? Repentance 
ite of such an attitude. oe 
in 


seems the very oppos 
3. That they are preventive—+.e., that a man ma 
order to save the lives of himself and others which would other- 
wise be endangered; but there is here no ee of danger 
ose In 


to any life but his own, which he is soon to 
and is oertainly not preserved by suicide. 
4. That they are deterrent, discouraging others from co 

the crime whic deserved punishment.. It is 
argue that permission for suicide will deter others from con- 
tracting the disease; it is more likely to make them fear it less, 
and also have a lower idea of the value of human life. 

If self-destruction is, then, an offence | God, and the 
circumstances which may be alleged in extenuation of 
war and capital Ines do not apply, it would seem un- 
necessary to bv any further, yet the argument may be 
ported by brief mer to the other categories. 

li.) Ht epeans against In the first 
place it is arguable that it makes true repentance en 
impossible (see 2 above), for it assumes that a personal, tem 

Benefits to be preferred to:obedience to'the lawa God. 
her, it is to deprive oneself of the opportunity of exhibiting 
and cultivating such virtues as were shown by our Saviour in 
His sacred Passion, and which may be necessary for the perfection 
of one’s character. 

(6) Soctal.—From the social aspect it is urged in extenuation 
of war and capital punishment that the bond of the society 
has been broken; that the criminal by his murder and the 
enemy by his aggression have placed themselves outside the 
covenant, and have therefore no longer any rights as the 
community. Here, too, it will be seen that there is no el 
* 
contrary, it is possible from the point of view of the communi 
to argue quite definitely against his being allowed to end he 
life. First, the almost inevitable result of such permission 
would be the lowering of ideals, both as Be pho the sanctity 
of human life and the courageous bearing of suffering. Then 


for the extension of the privilege, as, ¢.g., in the case of divorce. 


t disease. On the 


there would undoubtedly Ge grave danger of insistent demands 
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It must be admitted that this in itself is not sufficient reason 
for refusing the ion, if it were otherwise desirable, yet it 
must be taken into account, especially when we find serious 
reasons against it on other more definite grounds. : 
There is still left for consideration the argument that the 
motive is after all not merely a selfish desire to avoid pain, but 
also a wish to spare the sufferings of those — — 
to minister to the patient. Can this fact override the objec- 
tions which have so far been urged a suicide 7 
It would not be easy to maintain that the co tively 
4 period of mental ish on the part of the sufferer's 
friends and relatives should outweigh the spiritual danger of 
suieide both to the patient and to the —— in general. 
It is ible, on the other hand, to see that his self-destruction 
a e. eprive them both of op ities of service, which 
be capable of ennobling their characters, 
and also of the mere ment to be derived from contact mate 
an example of and nobly borne suffering. 
(e) Spi we have entirely omitted any con- 
sideration of — m er of suffering. But if in addition 
to all that has been we dwell upon the mere possibility 
of its redemptive power when joined to that of our Saviour, and 
with Him 0! expiatan ; if we 


fered as an act 
some measure a shar 
up in ourselves of what is — 


y parison th 
bealloge if euch acoute of sation were allowed 
H. R. n. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE Editor will be moving house during the last fortnight of August, and 


will be glad to be spared A as far as from the 15th 
to the end of the month. 5 2 


We are obliged to the Hon. Librarian of of the Catholic Truth Sdciety l for 
pointing out to us that the title of the Pope’s recent Encyclical is Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, and not, as we erroneously gave it last month, 


Annis. The Enc yelical is ublished in English by the G. T. S. under the 
title The Social Order: “ts and Perfection (ce 2), 


The Rev. E. L. Professor Fridricheen’s 
article in the March issue of TRHNOL O as follows: 

The article by Professor A. Fridrichsen on the conflict of Jesus with 
the unclean is hard to understand in one respect. “ Jesus does 
not consider the demons as more or less free and independent beings, but 
as the servants of Satan.” I assume that he thinks the Pharisees were 
ignorant and had wrong ideas about demons. He also thinks the accusa- 
tion has been altered to make its absurdity immediately evident.” But 
surély the accusation was exactly what they had in mind. They said 
bul worked through Him to win 
to believe in Him. to that 
accusation. He is not giving any new teaching en tod my 
what they knew quite well, and brought the lie AN. to 
lied behind His back, and He told taco $466 What Gidy 
theit sons or exorcists were under God’s control, they knew He was. They 
knew it was Beelzebul’s evil work and that he did not undo his own work. 
Satan does not cast out Satan. The fact that they could not always 
cast them out made them look forward to the coming of the Kingdom m 
which the Messiah never failed. Jesus never failed, not even in the case 
of a blind man, and so they knew the Kingdom had come. If they really 
believed Jesus was a bad man whom Beelzebul used to attract the people, 
there is no point in our Lord’s answer. They could still say He was an 
en and Beelzebul’s servant. They knew better. y knew it 
was by the Sp it of God that He cast them out and not y Beelzcbal 


Jesus was a bad man and that 
the 


The charge had nothing to do with magic. eee 


recorded, then our Lord’s answer is not. 
Since they knew the three foregoing in regard to the powet 
that cast out demons, thete was no need for any other answer. For 
instance, Jesus could have introduced other miracles. He could have 
said: Tou know quite well F miracles which have 
. ing to do with Beelzebul, and that d not work through one 
bul’s control.” Some think that the Pharisees 
ignorant that they believed the man sold his soul in exchange for a cure. 
cured and then dammed. But 8 not realize one simple point. 
There would then be no t in our 's answer, for they could have 
answered Him: It is true that Beelzebul is undoing the work he loves 


soul for ever.” 
If the Pharisees were ignorant, * would not have spoken so seriously 


were 


through you, but he uses you for a nefarious purpose t damn the man 8 
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an attenuated form of that office added on at the close of the Mass, there 


and the ceremonies 


supposed that this change was due to abuses connected with the assembling 


88 THEOLOGY | 
te them. They were calling good bad when they knew it was good, and 
t en 


dangered the salvation of their souls. Beelzebul did not raise 
Lazarus, and their lies were The Son of God was J ost and so 
they summoned a council meeting to put Him to death. They had reason 
to think He would lay aside His miraculous power to die, and they were 
going to test it. I believe that they lied against His miracles, because 
they gave authority to His words. The truth seems to be that Christ 
vee put to death because of His miracles. Miracles can neither be sepa- 
rated from His death nor from the reason why He died. He died for sin, 
and sinisnotignorance. = 


ILITUROGICA 
War ought to be done in our churches on Holy Saturday, or Easter 
Even,” as our Prayer Book prefers to call it? At present there is much 


confusion, and guidance would be welcomed by many. No observance 
has established itself in the way that the Three Hours’ Devotion has come 


to be associated with Good Friday; so the way is still open to build up a 
good tradition. It should be borne in mind that Holy Saturday is one 
of the great fast-days of the year; it was known in early centuries as the 
Grand Fast,” and accordingly it should not be neglected, as too often 
is the case, and regarded as a day when the church can be given up to 
the decorators. preparing for the coming feast. The Vigil of Easter 
demands some observance from faithful Christians, but its curiously 
mixed character has led to great variety in the liturgical ents. 
Three differmg methods are found amongst us—viz.: (1) To treat the day 
as a mere blank, utilizing the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel from the Prayer 
Book for “ Ante-Communion,” and concluding the day with a somew 
anomalous “ First Evensong of Easter.” (2) To follow the Latin Rite 
and perform the ceremonies of the Blessing of the New Fire, etc., in the 
morning, leading up to the “ first Macs of Easter.” As Vespers is simply 


is no E said on that day. (3) To frame an appropriate form of 
service for this day, r , but retaining 
freedom to discard elements which seem no longer valuable. Thus in 
some churches the New Fire, the Paschal Light, and Solemn Baptism 
take place in the evening of Holy Saturday, but the first Mass of 
is not said till Easter Day, and the reading of the Prophecies ”’ is omitted. 
Other churches use a form compiled many years ago by the Rev. G, Baden- 
Powell, an adaptation of the ancient litany sung in procession to the Font. 
The Community of the Resurrection has a form of evening office which 
includes some of the Prophecies followed by Tracts. 1 ye 
The whole matter needs to be taken in hand by liturgical scholars 


in consultation with practical parish priests. Obviously, the determini 
consideration is the position of the Mass of Easter. If it is 


that this should be sung on the Saturday, then all the ceremonies will 
naturally precede it. It is unintelligent to defer them till the evening. 
The earliest attempt to provide for this day was governed by the desire 
to make the first Alleluia coincide with the sup moment of the 
Resurrection. Consequently the first Mass of Easter was at midnight, 
ies preceded it on the Saturday evening. The cere- 
k, in the eighth century, to the afternoon. It is 


monies were pushed 
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of enormous numbers of catechumens in the darkened churches on the 
anticipated, so that now they take place in the . 
This leads to the inap — phi earth, this night in offices 
said in broad daylight. Fr. r 
comments on the unsatisfactory character of this plan, and there seems 
no oom reason for to follow it. The Bishop of Truro 
considers that the Reformers deliberately innovated in 1 
„proper in the Prayer Book, which is clearly not that of an 
Eucharist, — — — Apart from this, the 
difficulty of sec servers and singers on a Saturday , and the 
inordinate the service, render the Latin method impossible on 
grounds of practical convenience, unless the plan adopted in parts of France 
were followed, by which several churches combine to perform the 


keep the Easter Mass till Easter Day, 0 late in 


ceremonies. 

If, however, we 
— Even an a-liturgical day with an appropriate Collect, Epistle, 
1 eee in the Prayer Book, and a sim 

This — to the principle which 


centuries, 


but it leaves us without those 
servances of the Great Watch w which can be traced back to the ti 


ies, the chanting of the Litany 
Font, and the Solemn Administration of Baptism. Which, if any, 
these ceremonies should be retained ¢ It is undesirable, on a night 


q 


wing 


Prophecies. At Durham these were reduced to five, a plan 
essing of the New Fire and the lighting of the Paschal Candle 
are very ancient, and possi have a origin. They form 
not the least impressive of the oly Saturday customs, and where the sing- 
of the Exsultet ” is possible, it ma surely find a place. It is the 
form, sung by 


prayer, passing passing into a 
l Bl 3 and is one of the most beautiful 


and intricate pieces of inaong known 0 Us But it takes twenty 
minutes to sing, and — singer, so it is doubtful whether this 
* be included when drawing up forms of devotion for parish 
The need of something more than the 
is widely felt, and has resulted in the rather inappropriate festal — 


XXIII. 134 


which has been 


churches. 
penitential Prayer Book services 
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8e COmprise the Diessing 0 ne New Fire, the ighting 
0 Candle and all the lamps in church, the reading of the i a 
he 
many confessions will probably be heard, to overload the evening with ais 
many lengthy ceremonies. Solemn Baptism should be retained if possible, 1 
as Easter Eve is the traditional time for the administration of that Sacra- 11 
ment. Some form of litany in procession to the font is appropriate and ania 
does tas 12 “hea nent of the other | i 
derem We should 
} e should venture 1 
aps, 18 already Pro- | 
hty and Everliving 
God h 93 3 *,* 
whose most dearly-beloved Son,” etc. That it was traditionally 1 
regarded as a fo Ne 
the part of the v N 
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which often precedes Easter in our churches. This has no liturgical 
precedent, so it is hoped that a revival of the ancient and symbolic usages 
of Kaster Even, so far as they lend themselves to the devotional needs 
of co tions, may take its place. “Such decent solemnities” as 
Wheatly called them in 1722, should not be looked upon as popish and 
anti-Christian.” | 


‘Marcus Donovan. 


* ME FIFTH ANGLO-RUSSIAN STUDENT 
CONFERENCE 


Tun fifth ei the annual conferences of 

by the Fellowship of S8. Alban 

of the 8. OM. was held at High Leigh, Hertfordshire, from Thursday,- 

April 16, to Tuesday, April 21, the subject chosen being the impo tant 

and. topical one of “The Church. As in previous years the of 

a common worship was the foundation on which all the activities of the 

gathering were built; every day began with an English or Russian Mass 
and ended with Evensong or Vespers. 

As compared with earlier conferences there was a much smaller senior 

and official element, though this fully made up in quality what it lacked 

uantity. It is one of the striking facts about these conferences that 

here, its own function in the build - 

ing up of the life of the Fellowship, and its own specific contribution to the 

cause of Reunion. This year there was nothing like the historic m 


‘and Russian students, 
under the auspices 


of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the litan Eulogius, whi 
mine ench deep imprension on all the delegatce —-—-— 


there was rather a sense of deep and unemotional personal intimacy and 
of quiet confidence in the padi of the movement, which made the 
aun Ae ofthe. very. 5 ractical question that the conference had set 
of p place to remark that the papers read reached pera a higher standard 
of excellence than ever before; it was not merely they were quite 
outstanding from the point of view of theological n—that was 
as regards many members, 2 audience, they were wonderfully 


arresting, intelligible, and 1 
At three formal sessions 
lic Church (Archpriest S. 


aspects: “One Holy, Catholic, — A 
Bulgakoff and — C. Crum), Aut orit and Freedom 
Florovsky and Canon H. L. Goudge), and urch and State (Professor 
Kartashoff and Dr. K. E. Kirk), with a su lementary paper on 
‘Lambeth and Anglo-Orthodox Reunion, by n J. A. age 
were in each case followed by di in 
and which gave the 


The papers 

points of agreement and difference were disc 

younger members very valuable opportunities of i ving their under- 
standing of the points at issue by conversation with the authors of the 
orm There were also info addresses on such matters as the work 

now being carried on in Paris the Russian | and on the state 
quite incomplete with - 
out a reference to the social side he conference, which did so much 

to promote that absence of restraint which is so nécessary to a frank 
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acing of the facts of our divided church life. We were not the accredited 
— deer of our Churches meeting to discuss terms of reunion; we 
were simply very humble followers of our Lord to understand one 
another and to share with one another what we have received from Him. 
And for this a thorough personal intimacy is necessary, and it is by this 
that the interspersion, within a crowded of some = 
informal and not serious amusement is to be justified as not merel 
harmless in itself but of the greatest value in furthering the aim for whic 
the Fellowship of 88. Alban and Sergius 

Th 


exists. 

, the steady advance made in the 

ences is most marked. At the second conference, in 1928, at St. Albans, 
very similar subjects were discussed, and it is amazing, to one who was 


Anglo-Russian Confer- 


„ on that and on the present occasion, to see how differences that 

almost irreconcilable have completely evaporated in the atmo- 
5 — of common Sere and study; much still remains to be done, 
—— — resumptuous to feel that, side by side with the 
official de iherations 4. negotiations of the hierarchs of the two Churches, 
the Fellowship is doing a 5 which only it can the realization 
in the inner lives of a few individual Christians of the unity which, as an 
external fact, is still in the future. When reunion comes as the outcome 
of negotiations by theologians and bishops, the members of the Churches 
themselves must be ready to welcome and accept it; how valuable then 
may it not be for there to exist even a small number of Anglicans and 
Orthodox who await it, not as a mere fact of ecclesiastical diplomacy, but 
as the manifestation as an aistorical fact of a unity that they have experi 
enced as a reality. 

One further point: one hears at the 
intercommunion should be allowed when 
tion who are seriously working for unity find themselves in conference 
together. I would only say this—that as the Anglo-Russian 
Oe rendes biber thine un un be 

a step towards complete reunion; it would be simply disastrous. Much 
long for it, intercommunion now would be merely an attempt to 
growth; it would blind us to the magnitude of the task we have still to 
— . it would be a spiritual luxury to which we have as yet no right. 

uch conferences as these make it clear that intercommunion is not the 
first, but the final step m the work of reunion; we must wipe out our sins 
and those of our fathers before we enter into the fulness of the reunited 


Church. 
L. Mascus. 


t time many appeals that 
ians of different denomina- 


as we 


_ NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques. 


M. es contributes an in article to the October (1980) 
number of this review, entitled “Saint Thomas d' Aquin, homme du 
présent.“ The present century has witnessed an astonishing revival of in- 
terest in St. Thomas as the most powerful and influential representative of 
the medieval in Is that revival to have the same character and 
therefore the same fate as the early nineteenth-century revival of interest 
in medieval art? Is it to be, like neo-Gothic architecture, a feeble, and 
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due to the intellectual temperam 


substance. It 


of truth. It in 


* 1. 
‘ ‘ 


m * > 


ing to M. Sertillanges, is the highroad 
who have abandoned it to wander down innumerable side-tracks, need 


= ** 


necessary 

and physical knowledge 

main lines of the Thomist metaphysic — the framework of in- 
y 


‘The only authentic fashion of being 
into the spirit of the Master's doctrine that ever more ambitious acquisitions 
of the true may through it become ible, M. 

there are as yet few signs — 


* — 

2 
2 


made a careful examination of the antecedents of the Vatican definition 
of the nature of the Church in 1870. This study had a certain originality 


* a. 


associated with the names of Joseph de Maistre, Bonald, Lamennais, and 
dependence of Dechamps upon Lacordaire. To the October number the 


in the end contemptible, imitation of the past, or can it be a fruitful source 


of present and future philosophical speculation ? 


contends that the cases are not really lel, and that 
erefore the fate which attended what is known as the Gothic revival 
need have no terrors for those who believe in the renewal of a Thomist 
type of philosophy. Art is an individual reaction to the real as beautiful. 
Philosophy is a seizure of the real itself, of objective truth, or it is nothing. 
That at least is its enduring pith and substance. It has also of course, 
like art, its subjective side, variations of attitude in the search for truth 


ent of individual thinkers or the dommant 


particular epochs. So far as the Thomistic 


intellectual interests of 


Philosophy was thus conditioned it is, ike every other philosophy, subject 
to revision, and the measure of such revision which its 


uine rene 
may concede and even require may prove to be quite considerable. But 
what distinguishes it from the modern critical phies is its enduring 
penetrated beneath the roots of time and recovered the 
eternal substance of things.“ It trusted the intellect as an instrument 
the universe with the aid of ideas extracted by 
themselves. In short, St. Thomas had learned 


the intellect from things 


from Aristotle that the task of philosophy was to establish the intelligi- 


bility of the real, a task which was possible of accompli t only in 
so far as it cherished the faith that the real was intelligible. That, accord- 


of philosophy to which we moderns, 


to return. He is himself the sanest of Thomists and has no illusions as to 
the extent of the changes of detail in Thomist doctrme which may be 

owing to the supersession of thirteenth-century cosmological 
. But he is all the more convinced that the 


tellectual order within which alone philosophy can now fruitfully advance, 
and that such advance on a fresh matirise of Thomas's thought. 


Thomist will consist in so entering 


Sertillanges admits that 
mism of any considerable achieve- 
ment of the required 


In a recent number of this review the. Dominican Father Bliguet 


and completeness in that it was founded 
discussions in the Council itself which 
finally agreed upon, but also of the 


preparatory work of the theologians 
charged with drawing up a formula for submission to the Council and of 
the members of the Deputati 


ion of the Faith. At each of these three stages 
Father Bliguet signalized the influence of what he calls the apologetic of 
tradition in the person of Cardinal Dechamps, Archbishop of Malines. 


upon a review not only of the 
preceded the adoption of the formula 


All students of the history of the Council are of course aware of the im- 
mense authority 


exercised by the Cardinal in the deliberations of that 
assembly. But not all perhaps had considered sufficiently how much 
that authority represented a triumph for the “ traditi apologetic ”’ 


Lacordaire. M. Bliguet’s article was devoted mainly to proving the 
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Redemptorist Father Kremer contributes an important s one? 
study of Dechamps’ apologetic and its sources, for which he has — 4 
able to use the inal's own manuscript notes for his speeches as a 


member of the Deputation of the Faith now preserved im the archives 
* 1 Archbisho as ee * Malines. Father Kremer is not willing to concede 

pendence of the theologian of his own order upon 
Il sag maintains rather their common use, in complete inde- 
pendence of each other, of the traditionalist current of ideas due to the 
genius of Joseph de Maistre and Lamennais. His brief but sufficient 
and most in study of Dechamps’ theo formation seems 
certainly to prove his case. But his article is additionally important 
for the light it throws upon the true inwardness of the Vatican definitions 
of Infallibility and of the Church and of their close mutual relatedness. 
He begins by sa “ A dominat 
and theology in their latest developments is the ever more and more 
important role attributed in them to the Church, and adds that 
systematization in the matter is far as yet from being complete, yet it 
seems that its dominant tendency is “ io reach a better und 


of the place occu 1 by the Church, as continuing the action of Christ 
and prolongi personality, in ‘the work of salvation and in the 
acquisition 1 That this tization is at any rate making 
good ap 
Pere n Incroyanis devoted to the Church. 
This brilliant tour de force of apologetic leaves little doubt both that 
the chief motive of credibility is the existence of the Church, and 


cl neti by the proclamation. of 
time t clearly into minence ep tion 

Infallibility. “The definitive installation of the Papacy in its historic 
réle,” says M. , “is a fact parallel to the definitive installation 
of the true upon this earth.” And when his ingenuous 


incroyant poses the — — which he evidently means to be pea) 
disconcerting, “ This new fact then 3 for you a 


of de because it is the 


in His temporal 
: The Church is 
ve not realized perhaps how en recent develop- 


triumphantly answers: It is a are 
Christ fully manifested and recognized 


i of theology among 
fess to as a new stone of stumbling 
of the most in 
and theological bulletins. This number contains four bulletins—Philo- 
sophy, sass Be Philosophy, Christian Archeology, and Theology. The 
philosophical bulletin is co ned to Pare Deman’s review of recent works 
in moral: philosophy. 


very sympathetic, and discriminating 
The Idea of 


and rock of offence. 


notices of Professor Laird’s 
of Ethical Theory. The 


alue and Dr. Broad’s Five Types 
bulletin of the History of Philosophy is divided into two 
and Modern—dealt with by Pére Simonin and XXX respecti 
forty pages devoted to this section are not only very full in that nothing 
of any importance recently written has been omitted, but also ad- 
mirably arranged All the works which deal with each philosopher are 
under ir ag name. Thus the eye easily catches the headings: 
— or Descartes, eto., in large 


ing fact in the history of apologetic 


been not only enhanced but for 


That is * 1 * a to those who 


ourselves is to be traced to definitions which 
features of this review is its philosophical 
English readers will be specially interested in the 


parts—-Greek 
ively. The 
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type. No student of philosophy can more easily or with more trust- 
worthy guidance find his way through the maze of contemporary philo- 
sophical writings than by follow: the bulletins of this review. 
The same may be said of ite theologi bulletins. The g ity of 
its editors, which is nothing more (or nothing less) than their to 
consider seriously ev ing that is seriously and competently written, 
may be estimated by the fact that in a recent number ninety were 
devoted to reviews, by three most com t scholars, of recent non- 
Catholic theology—Orthodox, theology in the English language, and 
German Protestant—in roughly equal portions. In the present number 
the theological bulletin has two sections, tive and spiritual. 
theology. Readers of Dr. Kirk’s recently-published Bampton Lectures 
will perhaps like to consult the notice by Pére Héris of two books whose 
— as to the existence in man of an innate desire of the vision 
ly contrasted, Professor O’Mahony’s The Desire of God 
hilosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and M. Van der Meersch’s De 


More than half the current number, 124 pages out of 240, is taken up 
with the Bulletin des Publications Hagwographiques, which as usual contains 
full and valuable notes on recent publications, even if only remotely 
connected with Hagiology. At least A History of Church Discipline in 
Scotland, about which the reviewer writes, Par Church Discipline, les 
Presbytériens écossais entendent la fagon dont l’église traite les pécheurs,” 
has only an indirect 1 the are 
two important articles on gies, whi appeal, owever, to 
a limited public. One consists of notes on Certain Dates in the Martyrology 
of St. Jerome, by Pére Delehaye, S. J., in which he makes certain corrections 
in the names commemorated on those days, an interim contribution, 
until “he can give the reader a complete commentary on a document 
80 important but so strangely disfigured in the course of ages.” We 
hope we shall not have to wait long for the publication of this commentary. 
There is also published for the first time a “ Martyrol 


) ogy of the Church 
of St. Peter at Rome to which are added those selections from the martyr- 
ology of Bede which used to be read for the profit of the people of Rome, 
abundantly in rsed with extracts from the works of Jerome.” This 
Codex was used by Henschan and Papebruck, but has not previously 
been printed in full. Its interest, therefore, is considerable. * 

Among the not least interesting, if oomparatively unimportant, features, 
are the medical and astrological directions prefixed to the calendar for 
each month. Certain days are given as unsuitable for ing. Radishes 
could be eaten in March but not in April. Beer was not to be drunk in 
June. Baths were not to be taken in November or December. In May 
heads—the sort of head not specified were not to be eaten. In September, 
on the other hand, there were no restrictions. In January those who are 


‘fasting are recommended to drink a potion of ginger or rhubarb. 
0. 8. C. 
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Zeitschrift fur die A. T. liche Wissenschaft. 1981. Heft 1/2. 


This severely technical double number is largely devoted to Isaiah, 
no fewer than four articles on this book, amounting to 84 pages, being 
included. There are also papers on Moses’ Song at the Sea and on 
Phoenician Religion; and critical notes on Tol ob. The paper of most 
eneral n is J. Morgenstein's on Matriarchal e Customs. 

e explains Genesis xxxiv. as a clash between Canaanite and Hebrew 
conbeptlons of marriage. Dinah went out to watch the Canaanite maidens 
(at their vineyard dance, where they expected to be captured in marriage). 
Shechem took her in accordance with native custom. To her brothers 
this was intolerable. If their one sister left home, the clan would die 


out, for as they married they would found families which would be 
reckoned as belonging to their * clans. 
established lately by 


A review mentions the v 
H. Schaeder. Rare is called, in Ware vii. 71, “Ezra the priest, the Saphir 
high official, 


of the law of the God of heaven i. e., the Secretary, or 
religion, according to ** old Baby- 


95 


0 with the affairs of Yahweh’s 
lonian and Canaanite use of the word. Thus Sapir Nari in Accadian 
is the head of the canal administration. But in the writings of the 
Chronicler Shéhar was vocalized as Séphér, or scribe, aud 60 ‘Wie’ 


f 


Zeitschrift fur die N. 2 liche F 1931. Heft 1. 


E ScHWARtTz discusses the Greek text of ne Sardica, with 
special reference to C. H. Turner's work on them. G. Kirren returns 
to the subject of E. Sievers’ “ ” work on the N. T., 
the baselessness of which Lietzmann is supposed to have demonstrated. 
analyzing the sounda Sievers thinks we-cen with 
to judg problems of authorship. It is to learn that of 

soca bao oot on the Pauline Epistles, fewer than forty copies have been 
— * somehow we English always conclude that there is a market in 
Germany for a solid German work which we find unreadable. Sievers’ 
conclusions are remarkable. There are many voices in the Pauline 
Epistles, which can often be associated with the names of the 
that occur in the relevant es. There are four voices in St. Mark. 
ate characteristic voice of the Johannine tradition is found in all three 


‘for more study of Sievers position. method is most useful 
ie the writing is most studied and 4 to poetry. The delicate 
touches on which we rely may be ruined by a redactor or a scribe. But 
enough remains to deserve serious . R. P. Caskx studies 
the textual families of Athanasian MSS. W. MicHAgLIs writes an acute 
article on “ Judaistic stages of 

2 i.) The winning of Jews and proselytes me Christians 
a well as . (ü.) the mission to Gentiles who were led to become 
Christians and Jews, Christians through the door of circumcision; (iii.) the 
winning of Gentiles to become Christians without becoming Jews. The 
second stage is attested by Acts xi. 20. The Church of Antioch was largely 
composed of such converts, and Gal. ii. must be read in the light of this 


00 tists. In the Epistle of James an ee se unity appears. Kittel 
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J. E. Turner of Liverpool Uni 


from the consideration of religion to specific 
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conclusion. Paul and Barnabas will have adopted the third method on 
their first missionary journey. 


K. G. Gorrz discusses the censor of the “‘ Zadokite work,” and 
rejects the theory that he was the pro of the Oiritian bishop: 
for in the Talmud the word mébaggér (which les translates “ censor 

does not occur, the earliest were not monarchical, and the 


functions of the “censor” are hardly those of the primitive bishop, 


po. they do recur in the description given by the Syriac Didascalia. 


arguments hardly affect the of the in 


of December, 1930, w hich was expressed in a sufficiently guarded way. 
* W. K. Lowrner CLARKE. 
The Journal of Religion. Vol. xi., No. 2. 


An important and weighty review of contemporary Gentian Ch 
by Dr. Dibelius is the outstanding contribution to — number. 


followed by a trenchant criticism of Freudian Psych 


Christology 


It is 
Psychology, in which 
versity contends that Freud’s argument, 
self-contradiction. 
Iman, resolves itself 


when carried to its colla * 
Case Work in the Cure of Souls,” by Charles T. 
into a plea for the 9 

and mental hygiene. The 


‘a and mental 


e term “ theological explanation ” is quite erroneoualy given, is t 
n careful aah of the technique of the social case-worker will help the 
2 to develop an adequate technique for his own Dr. 

Matthews on Social Patterns and the Idea of „ leaves us 
utterly bewildered. It would seem that if one undertakes to study the 


history of any idea of God as it has boon expressed in socal patterns, 
one must study it as a phase of a single social process. We must pass 


religions, each a technique 
in which religion as a vital urge itself. must 


expresses 
be viewed as 4 genetio social and religious movement rather than a system 
A. H. 8. M. 


The Canadian Journal of Religious ‘Thought. 


vol. Viii., No. 3; 


sub) ect of “ Humanism”: how it came, 
e 


redicament, John Baillie, 
e his own feeling is that the typical 
little able to hold himelf up by his own boot-stra 
are the rest of us. When I talk with him or when T read hie books, 1 
himself by means of some 


very often find that he is secretly support 
article of belief that, to my mind, takes more believing—or rather requires 


more credulity—than does anything in the n gospel.” A very 
acute observation. H. 8. u. | 


— 


Ree 


a gy article of the April number Father Faux writes ably 
on 2 Orp of St. Paul. It is the first of what is plainly meant 
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to be a series and a valuable series. The writer investigates the 

mixture of the religions of the East and West that forms the background 
of the thought of the Apostle to the Gentiles. There is a particularly 
good section on the two sources that altered the course of Orphic thought. 
Father Gougaud, who is a high authority on all that concerns Celtic 
civilization, examines the labours of the monastic scribes of Ireland. 
He has much to say on the technique of the illumination these scribes 
employed, and no one who has ever seen “ The Book of Kells ” can doubt 
to what a high pitch of perfection they bro t this art of illumination. 
Father Go however, deals with it ra from the point of view 
of seeing what influences were brought to bear on this illumination. Father 
De Bruyne prints a document on the Adoptionist controversy in Spain, 
and he dates it about 800 A. p. Father in writes shortly on the 

our knowledge of the fifteenth century. Father Dagens examines the 14 

thought of Cardinal de Bérulle, and much of his article is taken up with + 

an analysis of the Cardinal's Brief discours de l’abnégation. intérieure, 1 

and students of mysticism cannot afford to negleot this article. There is hi 

also an account of the Cardinal’s correspondence. 1 1 

This number of the Theologische Blätter contains the papers read at ö 

the Anglo-German theological conference held at Chichester, March 23-28. i 

²˙ 

other details connected with it, and the last paper is followed by a summary At 

drawn up by Professor K. L. Schmidt with the assistance of Rev. Sir i 

E. C. kyns and Lic. H. Sasse. We may also note a review by ak ae 

O. Bauhofer, one of the members of the conference, of Dogma in History 1 

and Thought, edited by Dr. W. R. Matthews. „ hee 
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‘EVAN GELICAL CATHOLICISM TODAY 


Tus journal was, I believe, the second in England to call 
attention to Friedrich Heiler's remarkable theologi ical work, 
in an article called Evangelical Catholicism ”’ ey 1924); 
it had been anticipated by Dr. Inge. Heiler was then a recent 
convert to Lutheranism Soi the 5 Catholic Church. His 
great book on Catholicism showed unrivalled skill in diagnosis : 
— description, and unusual sympathy. with the institutions he 
had deserted; incidentally it gave a first sketch of an alternative 
ideal to that of Western Catholicism. His latest book, the 
second volume of collected essays, Im Ringen um die Kirche,* 
marks an advance even on the high level of the previous book. 
Its warm Christian spirit, beautiful literary style, ecumenical 
thies and knowl 
e 


edge, combine to make it remarkable. 

vangelical Catholicism of the earlier book has now become 

a living force, thanks largely to his powerful influence. ‘ 
Englishmen are ah if attracted by his sympathy with 
their religious movements. “Th is good to a that von Hiigel 
was the greatest spirit of which the Catholic Church can 
boast since Cardinal Newman both of them Englishmen. A 
visit to Littlemore Church was the most t of all Heiler’s 
experiences in England. His judgments of Anglicanism are so 
generous and cad gga that we are prepared to take his 
criticisms in * part. The Lambeth Appeal of 1920 is 
definitely a fail Nobody wants our Anglican minimizing, 
with its A on E iscopal ordination as the bond of union. 
Neither genuine Catholicism nor prophetic Protestantism can 
come to terms with it. This explains the instinctive re- 
pugnance, often going so far as irritation, of all genuine Protes- 
1 Anglicanism, which in its stiff insistence on a 
institutionalism seems to them more intolerable than 

the maximal and universal institutionalism of the Orthodox 
and Roman Church” (p. 308). The Anglican Church is not 
fully Catholic, though it is on its wa 7 to become so. There is 
something lacking in its Orders, for lack of proper intention at 
one period. The real apologia for Anglican Orders is found in 
the wonderful sacramental life of Anglicanism, not in the 


arguments regarding A lic Succession, to which its scholars 
have contributed most of all. Two other judgments. The 1928 
Prayer Book is a masterpiece of compromise, which must be 
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judged more from the standpoint of decbesination! politics 
than liturgically (p. 424). And it is an irony that the extreme 
Anglo-Catholics are propagating post-Tridentine ideals at a 
time when the best minds of the Roman Communion are going 
9 a the Middle Ages and behind them to the primitive 
urc 
This is familiar enough to our renders: Heiler’s judgments — 
on Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are more novel. 
The German Liberals at Lausanne said ruefully: “ We have 
swallowed the Nicene Creed.” It would have been impossible 
fifteen years earlier. The Jesus-religion and Jesus-theology of 
Protestant Liberalism has completely disappeared. “That 
wonderful flower lies today withered by the roadside, or dried 
in a Church History herbarium” (p. 53). Four causes oon 
tributed to its overthrow: (i.) the eschatological interpretation 
of the Gospel of Jesus; (ii.) the attack of Drews and the mytho- 
logical school, which, failing in its immediate object, succeeded) 


in showing the unhistorical nature of the — pioture of Bia. 
Jesus; (iii.) the advance in New Testament ‘criticism, which 11 
proved that the Jesus of the Gospels is largely the product of the 1. 
Christ-cult of the Church;* (iv.) Barth’s “dialectic” theology: ie 
It failed because it was literally, as Pius X. said, en . ie 
is a selection from the whole Christ. Pe 
Heiler has no quarter for the dialectic theology: It is a 1 
revival of Marcionitism, the gospel of the strange god, in Bia 
that it separates Christ and the souls of Christians. It is no 1 
renewal of the Reformers' faith, but the extreme example of Pe ae 
the desire to banish all that is left of the Church in Protestentism. Si 
Behind its imposing talk of Word and Revelation” Is a 
often hidden an icy icism. Heiler even quotes without Bie. 
disapproval a Roman Catholic j — that it is the bree Pee 
logical form of atheism ”’ (p. 449). Pi i 
Yet Lutheranism has within it the capacity for W 1 

In the classical period it has the Confessio A with its it a 
clear ition of the two poles of the ellipse—Catholic and 1 
Protestant, as Anglicanism has its seventeenth century. wae 
Lutheranism has in its Agenden richer liturgical material than | ve 
3 possesses. It has never lost Confession, and, 1 
unlike Anglicanism, it escaped an Ioonoclastio period. eee 
Perhaps the most inter part of the book is the sketch 51 4 

of contemporary Roman Catholic tendencies. On the one hand ae 
there are the continual growth in the centralizing and legalizing 1 
process, the spying and — the silencing of the monks of ij | 
Union, the — „Mortalium animos (not, however, to eh | 
This would be accepted by Inglis theologians only with conaidereble qualifice 
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* tragically this is the traditional language of the 
4 Vin 3 for a definition of the Assumption of 
the fence eee Rota Catholics and other Christians. But 
all this gives only one side of the picture. We must not judge 
censorship must be remembered; utterances op to the 
prevailing tendency are not allowed to be heard. The other 
Protestant in the eyes of Latin Catholics. The liturgical move- 
ment, the new emphasis on Bible , and the message 
g and 
received so enthusiastically, tell a very different tale. Wittig's 
excommunication does not alter the 
diagnosis. What of the future? Heiler's 
important essay is called The whole Christ of the whole 
Church ught is that a disunited Church 
must have an impoverished conception of Christ. The way to 
Testament criticism, namely that the New Testament is not a 
pr de but a complexio opposittorum. The main tendencies of the 
pear in the Church today, but not 
in any single communion. That the Roman Church is Petrine 
arguing. vangeli- 
calism at its best is Pauline. When all allowance has been 
remains the charter of Evangelicalism. Three practical steps 
after the manner of Lausanne, where as as 
the Chairman's watchword. The Council of Trent was better 
ength was concerned! (ii.) The cultivation 
of the Franciscan spirit. Heiler gives a fascinating account of 
led by M. Wilfrid Monod, and the still more recent Lutheran 
movement in which he himself has taken a great ; also of 
(iii.) The third way is that of prayer. If the Pope repels us, 
has saved belief in the Incarnation in the modern world. The 
Lutheran Tertiaries prayer for the Pope is that he as servant 
angelic pastor may feed the whole flock of Christ.“ Further, 
since Roman Catholics will not come to us, we must go to them. 
pal ban forbids our worshipping with them. 
brotherly love and union of hearts arise, only so can the circum- 
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fide, and the ever-increasing hei ght of 
Romanism by what we hear and read. The severit of the 
side appears chiefly in German Catholicism, which appears half 
Evangelical freedom and joy given by Joseph Witti 

significance of this reception. 
owe much for the 
His — tho 

reunion lies through ition of the main result of New 
primitive Church reap together 
needs no The Eastern Church is Johannine, E 
made for St. Paul’s sacramentalism, the Epistle to the Galatians 
— reunion are suggested. (i.) The way of Conference, but 2 
advised so far as | 
the recent Franciscan movement among the French Protestants, 
the relations between Protestant and Catholic Franciscans. 
we must turn the other cheek. We must never forget that Rome 
of God’s servants may become all things to all men and as 
No pa nly so can 
ference of Romanism be influenced by our inflowing waves of 
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love. And if the circumference is warmed, the centre cannot 104 

remain permanently unaffected. 
We are far from such a programme in England. It is hard We 

to say whether Protestantism or official Wh) 


the last suggestion more unpalatable. I take it that Heiler 
would envisage a parish priest and some of his flock making a 
formal visit to a Roman Catholic Church in order to pray with 10 


Anglicanism would find | 


| fellow-Christians who are forbidden to pray with us—going in 14 | 
5 a spirit of humility and love, and with perfect loyalty to the ai 
: faith as this Church and Realm has received it. Would the 140 
Roman authorities continue to quote Margaret Clitheroe's 1040 

words in their entirety ? | | 104 
Surely Heiler is absolutely right in holding that until such aii) 


visits are possible formal conferences between leaders are liable 
to do more harm than good. I hope that his book will be widely l 
read in England and that, reduced to a more humble state of | iit 1 
mind, Anglicans will say and think less about their own com- „ 
munion as a bridge- church. In spite of Heiler's strictures, 
God may yet mean us to be a bridge- church. But let us leave 11 
others to work out the idea. At present we dare not, if we aia: 
know our imperfections as we should, aspire to a destiny so Hg 


glorious. 


2 


W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE. 
4 a 


CHRISTIANS IN CHINA BEFORE THE Yzar 1880. By A. O. Moule, et 
London. S. P. C. K. 168. 


The fault of Chinese | and literature to us e 

is that it is a world to itself. It has little contact with things 

and movements that naturally interest us, apart from quite 

modern questions of trade and politics. One has vaguely Bie. 

heard of Marco Polo and Cathay, but Chinese history as a whole 1 ‘ 


has little contact with ordinary “ history,” lally Church 1 i 
history. Mr. Moule’s book does a great deal to fillthe gap. Its N 


plan has been to gather into one volume the available evidence i 
or the existence of Christians in China before 1500, and to give AP rg 
in the actual words of authorities 3 in 
case. 1 
In the firat chapter ¥ we ind a careful of such 
nene as there are which point to Christian missions in 
China before A. D. 635, the date given for the mission of A-lo- 
pen in the famous Nestorian Monument. Mr. Moule shows 
that the evidence comes to very little indeed. In the second 
chapter the Monument itself is discussed at length. This is 
followed (pp. 52-57) by a careful translation of the MS. found 
by Professor Pelliot at Tun-huang near the extreme north-west 
frontier of China, a MS. which must have been written about 
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was almost 
_ Success among the real Chinese, but was practically confined to 


ground in North China. There was in 
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A.D. 800, only a few years before the Nestorian Monument was 
erected. It contains a poem which is nothing less than a 
Chinese translation of the Nestorian form of the Gloria in excelsis, 
as Dr. Mingana (now of Manchester) was the first to point out. 
The Gloria in excelsis in its Eastern form differs somewhat 
from what we are accustomed to in the West (see Moule, p. 57, 
note), and it needed one familiar with East Syrian forms of 


worship to identify the source of this Chinese “ H 


ymn of the 
Brilliant Teaching.” But there can be no doubt of the identifi- 


cation, although Chinese renderings of foreign expressions, 
sacred or secular, have always a curious sound to our Western 
ears. For instance, after the Gloria comes a confession of faith 
in the Trinity which there is no reason to consider unorthodox: 


„We reverently worship the mysterious person the royal 


Father A-lo-hé, the responding person the royal Son Mi-shih-he, 
the witnessmg person Lu-hé ning-chii-sha: the above three 
ns unite together in one body.” Mr. Moule gives reasons 


in a note (p. 55) for re the third name as a transcription 
of the Syriac Ruka Qudsha (the Holy Spirit). But in a 
1a is written either Ho-chi (p. 49) or 


nguage where George 


Tho- chi-ssd (p. 55) or K’uo-li-chi-ssii (p. 236) almost anything 


is possible.“ 

The Gloria is followed by Mr. Moule’s description of yet 
another ancient Chinese document, also from Tun-huang, 
which actually contains a Life of Christ (pp. 59-64). It is a 
very curious piece, and makes one wonder what “ hearers of the 
: . thus set forth, would think of our Lord and His 
many 

By about the year A.D. 1000 this first wave of Christian 
missionary enterprise in China had spent itself, and Christiani 
forgotten there. Possibly it had never had muc 


Tatar tribesmen. Some of the Tatars were Christian, and in 
the thirteenth century the Nestorians had ed some 

a King George, 
who was an adopted grandson of Chingis Khan, and who 
married in succession a granddaughter of Kubla Khan and a 
daughter of his successor Temur; he died in 1298, but while he 
lived. Christianity flourished at Peking. There was even a 
chance while he lived that North China might have submitted 
to the Roman obedience, for King George befriended John of 
Monte Corvino, a Franciscan friar who had found his way to 
2 about the year 1294. John was made Archbishop of 
Cambalu by Pope Clement V., and he lived and — in 


* In the list of names on p. 55 I should like to suggest that Ch’ien-yen may be 
„ ing · i Ad da- i, and Min-yen Mar- i ( Addai and Mari). 
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and about Peking —Cambalu, Khan-baliq, are other names 
for Peking—until his death in 1328. 

Archbishop John, whose letters from China have been 
reserved, was a capable and energetic man. He held his own, 
th against idolaters and the non-Roman Nestorians, but 
after his day Christianity declined. The Nestorians of the 
fourteenth century seem to have had little religious force, and 
the Roman Mission did not take root. ‘Two years before John 
died his coadjutor, Andrew of Perugia, also a Franciscan, writes 
that the iam were able to preach freely and unmolested. 
But,“ he adds, of the Jews and Saracens none is converted. 
Of idolaters a very large number are ba: „but having been 


baptized they do not walk straight i in the path of ann 1 


(P. 195). 

With the fall of the Mongol dyimaty i in 1 368 Christianity 
in China collapsed, both of the Roman and the Nestorian 
variety. It seems to have had no success with the Chinese 
tion, only among the Tatar invaders, who had more or 


— 
fei ess brought it with them. It is therefore, from the Christian 
point of view, a somewhat melancholy tale that Mr. Moule 


has had to tell His book is based on such historical documents 
bring the 


as still survive that deal with the early attempts to 
b area Some are in Latin, also Italian and Portu- 
guese; some in ae yom hg some in Chinese, not all it seems in the 
accepted classi It is Mr. Moule’s great merit that he 
has succeeded in * these heterogeneous elements all 
together, and so giving us in a volume the materials from 
which we can sketch the varied fortunes of these missionary 
efforts. As I said at the „Chinese learning is a world 
in itself, and few European Chinese scholars have the energy or 


the inclination to investigate the heresies of Outer Barbarians— 


Professor Pelliot, indeed, is an honourable exception. The 
present writer, alas! is not a Chmese scholar, but it is much 
ist will examine 
particular 


to be ho oped that some oom t Sinologist 

Mr. Moule’s work from the Chinese point of view. In 
it would be interesting to know how far the whole Christian 
movement in China before A. D. 1500 was confined to foreign, 
though at that time victorious, barbarians, and whether any 
effect of it can be traced in native Chinese literature or thought 
Since wri the above there has come to my 
supplement to Mr. Moule’s book, r of a 
Chinese words, both in Chinese characters and transliteration, 
printed by the Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai. The list 
in Obi found useful by Chinese scholar reads Christions 
in China. 
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quate quantity of the precious metal. 


published in 1927, contained biogra 


may be gained by to 
appear to have been amazingl 
‘works were attributed to J — 2 and each of the 


to master them all. They 
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or THE Spanish Myszics. Vol. II. By Professor 
E. Allison Peers. Sheldon Press. 18s. 


Professor Peers 7 to be a very happy man. When i in 


1924 he published his Spanish Mysticism: A Preliminary 


Survey, he was like a prospector who, having discovered a rich 
gold- reef, stood wondering whether his pick and shovel 
and the strength of his arm would suffice to dislodge any ade- 


In the in years Professor Peers has performed 
prodigious feats of industry, and the treasure which he has made 


— is very great. 
The first volume of Studies of — sh Mystics, whioh was 
cal and critical notes on 


seven of the most important spiiteal writers of the Golden 


Age.” In the second volume, which is even larger than the 


first, the lives and works of thirteen „ ere are examined. It 
is a fine achievement. 


‘Some idea of the toil involved in com piling the belle 
These mystics 
For instance, 445 


other twelve was the author of books both long 


and numerous. 
ee these many works had been brought out in modern 


ish and all to be found in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
energy would still have been required 
are, however, scattered in various 
libraries—public, private, university, monastic—all up and down 
; while some are only to be found in libraries abroad. 
Some of the books are in manuscript or in old editions probably 
hard to decipher. Professor Peers must have needed much 
enthusiasm, combined with rare tact and knowledge of the 
Spanish character, to succeed in lay or monkish 
ns of these treasures to allow him to enter their libraries 
and touch and study what he would. 

Until Professor Peers began his hom, next to nothing of 
Spanish Mysticism was known in England. Three hundred 
years ago the writings of Luis de Granada were read in this 
country, but he has been long since forgotten. It was assumed 
that the age of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross had produced 
no mystics but these two, which is as pre rous as assuming — 
that the Elizabethan age had produced no worthy playwright 
but Shakespeare. For the great never appear in isolation, but 
are the brightest stars in a galaxy. 

There is now a growing interest in other religious writers of 
h. Don Juan Mascar6, a young compatriot of Ramén 
ecturing last term at Oxford on — Literature, chose 


id, much time and 


the 
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the Spanish Mystics as his subject. Professor Madariaga, of 104 


value of many 


the same University, is of opinion that the li 


of the mystical writers is high, and encourages students to read WW 
hee in the original, for their literary as well as for their religious 111 
Professor Peers believes that a study of Spanish asm N 
implies a study of its mysticism. Wy) 
(Her early national story,” he wrote in his Preli . ie 
Survey, is that of age-long devotion to an ideal (the id mei 
of course, of a Christian Spain), and in such an atmosphere 10 | 
mysticism breathes its native air.” 
An interest, then, in 8 history and literature, no less 10 | 
than in general mysticism, should bring readers to Professor aii 
Peer’s book. 
All the mystics of whom he treats are worthy of attention, 1“ 

so that it is difficult to single out one rather — another for nh 
particular mention. 
Many of them were astonishingly precocious. St. Peter of ais. 
Alcäntara inflicted “ incredible austerities on himself almost mani) i 
from babyhood.” At four years of age, says a chronicler, no) 
“he would walk to the oratory, adoring his Creator in spirit 1 


and in truth; on en it he would kneel and repeat his prayers 1 


It was this same Peter who exercised a deep influence over 
St. Teresa and, after his death, appeared to her more than once 
and gave her ghostly counsel. 
Juan Falooni was a professed religious at the age of fifteen, 
and many of the others took the habit when they were no more 
than twenty. 
The most attractive, to my mind, of these thirteew’s 18 Berns an 
dino di Laredo, the doctor mystic. He had studied medicine e 
at Paris and Seville, and was so attached to science that he i 


without moving; he would do reverence with repeated genu- a i: 

flexions to the image, and, like another David, pour out his a 0 

spirit before God.“ While in meditation the devout little boy a 

would forget his meals. 
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wrote medical treatises when over He abandoned medicine | 
as a profession at the age of twenty-eight, and became a lay- Sie 
brother in the Franciscan mo of San Francisco del | it 
Monte, near Seville. Here, while as apoth to the ay ip. 
friars, he wrote The Ascent of Mount Sion, a spiritual treatise 1 
of of arya charm, which St. Teresa was quick to admire and to 1 

The Ascent of Mount Sion, as its author says, contains e 
Pi knowledge of ourselves and the following of Christ and 1 


the reverencing of God in quiet ma 
a true Quietism is taught. a | 
Bernadino is also interesting in having considered the * e 
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effects that peace in the soul must have on the body. Professor 
Peers says he clearly considers religion and medicine as com- 
plementary means of healing.” 

Readers who admire St. Ignatius will turn most eagerly to 
the chapter on Garcia de Cisneros, where is fully discussed the 
question as to how far his Exercises influenced the more famous 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 

Teresans will study particularly the sections on | St. Peter 
of Alcäntara and on Jerénimo Graciän, whose life makes 


thrilling if painful reading. e was one of St. Teresa's 


stoutest champions. 
Where the whole book is su valuable, any unfavourable 
that Professor 


criticism seems unkind. Yet it must be * 
1 Peers’ wish to treat all his mystics alike and in the same manner 
1 has led to a certain monotony. Had he been a little less judicial, 
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a little more partisan, a little more pon his work would 
i have eee in vividness and appeal 
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NOTICES 


Pravin By Alexander Hodge, Ph.D. 8.P.C.K. 


"This: book consists of parts, the rst being 
with anthropology, the second with psychology and the last with meta- 
physics. Defining prayer as “ intercourse with an ideal Being or 24 
conceived as objectively existent, superior, personal, and 
the author to trace its He maintains that 
a universal and concomitant of religion, of which it is the natural 
expression, and that it is a mistake to su that it is derived invariably 
from the spell. It frequently deteriorates into spell, and; on the other 
hand, the spell may develop into real supplication, but what evidence 
a there is suggests a common origi in. dow both. “ Both religion and magic 

have their source in the itive nse to forces enced as being 
greater than human. The development of prayer may be traced from the 
140 __ earliest cries of men through the simple, eu Non, and social worship 
of religion, to rig individ ic prayers of the pest 


— * 
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reli 
the epedlfically paychological part of the book, the 
3 prayer into its cognitive, volitional, and affective elements, and briefly 
— examines it from these points of view. While rejecting the theory that 
| Ni } there is a specific religious instinct, he somewhat inconsistently admits 
i that “ prayer is instinctive at root,” and he examines in some detail the 
1 relation of prayer to the three main groups of primary instincts namely. 
„ : | ‘those designed to promote the welfare of the individual, of the race, and 
1 of the 1245 respectively. In connection with the attempt to explain prayer 
4 i) i away as mere auto-suggestion, it is clearly shown that while there is in 
i | 5 fact no such thing as mere auto- suggestion, and while it is true that much 
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peas eee a state of suggestibility, it is also true that the 
pra 


cular species yer which is best summed up in the term “ wrest- 
Eng” does not conform to this at all. 

The philosophical and concluding section of the book seeks to vindicate 
the existence of the soul and the ae A of a personal God. It traverses 
once more the well-trodden theme of the relation of mind and body, and 
passes on to consider the question, much canvassed in these days, how far 
anthropomorphism invalidates the theistic hypothesis. 

One cannot rightly demand of a book of some two hundred pages that 
it should attempt to cover the whole field of the psychology of prayer, 
and in that portion with which Dr. Hodge deals he is a y and 
interesting guide. It is, however, unfortunate that he does not pay 
more attention to what has been said on the subject by the great writers 
on mystical and ascetical theology. In the lengthy bibliography, for 
example, not a single one of the classical treatises on prayer is mentioned, 
nor is any account taken of them in the text. 

L. Dewar. 


Paruways To Certainty. By W. Adams Brown, D.D. 8.C.M. 85. 6d. 


The justification of such a book as this is that fresh statements of the 
grounds of theistic belief, intended for the general public, are continually 
needed as the opposition changes its weapons. Contemporary American 
‘‘ humanism,” in its non-theistic forms, is one of the latest variations on 
the agnostic theme. With its insistence on the reality of human values 
it is no crass materialism. It claims to be a spiritual movement, and 
stresses the i of religion. But the religion must be a natural 
piety directed towards man’s highest ideals and aspirations; the super- 
natural God of the theist is rejected as being be the reach of scien- 
tific’ knowledge. It is with an eye to this opinion and also to the drift 
away from supernatural religion in general that Dr. Adams Brown has 
indicated once more, and in very readable form, the rational ground for 
believing in the existence of God. 

It is a sane, calm book, the work of a judicious mind with a wide 
of sympathy. There is little or nothing 
arguments with an effective lucidity and competence. 

Two familiar sophistries—that only what can be verified by mathe- 
matical and quantitative tests can be taken as sure, and that the non- 

rational factors in the psychological process of forming beliefs vitiate the 
_ doctrines of religion—are treated first with temperate judgment. The 
need for religious conviction, as the condition of effective living, is urged 
in terms that recall the impressive argument of Mr. Christopher Dawson’s 
excellent Progress and Religion: Loss of conviction . . . is the most 
serious thing that can happen to a society, for unless the lost conviction 
is speedily replaced by a . the entire edifice will disintegrate and 
chaos will be the result. That is why the present eclipse of religious faith 
is 80 disturbing. In losing God men are losing more than a particular 
belief. They are losing the standards that until yesterday gave definite- 
ness to their views on art and on politics, on education and on morals. 
Where this loss occurs fellowship in any large sense becomes increasingly 
difficult, for men have no my anything worth while to share. 
„ The main subject th 

pathways to certainty,” which are found mutatis mutandis in science 


new in it, but it presents ite 


en follows. Dr. Adams Brown discusses four 
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as well as in religion—authority, intuition, reasoning, and experiment. 
Revelation is regarded not as a fifth way, but as our way of — 
our conviction that in each of the four ways God is — 
that no account of His ways of revealing Himself can pe ag which 
does not take them all in. There is a sympathetic study of authority 
in religion, defending its rightful place and the just claims of the Bible 
and the Church on mind and heart. Oddly — this American 
Presbyterian scholar is far more satisfactory in his treatment of Biblical 
and ecclesiastical authority than in what he says of the authority of Jesus. 
Our Lord is set forth as authoritative — ways. He is the “ clearest 
illustration of a life of sympathetic goodwill,” of “ the kind of: 57 
that must prevail if the life of love is ever to be realized, and of 
resources on which we must rely.” 
but it goes no farther. There is not a word about the Kingdom brought 
by Christ or His Messiahship in the discussion of His authority. The 
whole section is an unfortunate example of that kind of humanitarian 
liberalism which is now being rejected on all sides by N ew Testament 
scholars as radicall unhistorical. 
The way of intuition,” or mystical religion, is ted as the 
confirmation and interpretation of other knowledge. But we — 
that St. John of the Cross or St. Teresa would not have had much 
with a description of mysticism which includes the statement that e God 
is only to be realized in the incommunicable thrill that comes to the 
worshipper w who surrenders himself completely to his spell in the silence 
of the There ere cane useful ‘pages on the mystical elements 
in science, art, and ethics. — 
1 chapter v., where the author deals with the way of reasoning, we 
get a valuable restatement of the traditional arguments for the existence 
of God, and some excellent reflections on the strange delusion, often met 
| with in contemporary writings, that the vast expanse of the universe, 
revealed by modern astronomy, creates a serious new problem for Christian 
believers. Here is one of a number of passages where the massive com- 
mon sense of the author effectively dissipates patches of contemporary fog. 
The remainder of the argument, dealing with the religious life as the 
ive verification of the religious h esis, is on familiar lines, 
ut not the less worth reading for that. ibliography, divided accord - 
ing to the chapters, and rather miscellaneous 1 in character, is added at the 
end of the book. 
The book can be confidently recommended to the oun ublic for 
which the Student Christian Movement publications are — — as 
a persuasive statement of the arguments for theism, though, as we have 


BALMFORTE. 
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Tue Prosiem or Riegut Conpucr. By Peter Green, M.A. Longmans. 6s. 

This valuable book marks a new stage in Anglican Moral Theology. 
Now for the first time the whole field of Christian Ethics is covered—at 
least in outline—in one handbook. Specialized training is not pre- 
supposed, and the style is direct, forcible and lucid. The illustrations 
come vividly from the wide experience of ‘a parish priest. The whole 
outlook of the book is Anglican. No Roman Catholic works are mentioned 
either in the review of the principal schools of ethics or in the bibliography. 
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It is in no sense a manual for confessors, and nowhere contemplates the 
specific problems of giving or withholding absolution. The moral ideal 
is positive and progressive, and is built up independently of the traditional 
distinction between Moral and Ascetic Theology. 

The independence of Roman work is the more striking because Canon 
Green’s basis is P! theirs. Many of the problems might have been 


dealt with more tiously and decisively by reference to the moral 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and his modern interpreters. 

Canon Green first establishes the scope of ethics and routs the deniers 
of our freedom. He then reviews the chief lines of ethical thought as an 
introduction to his thesis that every ethics rests upon a philosophy of 
human nature, and therefore that Christian ethics rests upon the Christian 
doctrine of Man and cannot be a mere superficial finish to an ethics funda- 
mentally other. Following a threefold ition of man as individual, 
as social and as spiritual, Green deals with our duties to self, to our 
and to God. 

is positive ideal is far more effective than the philosophical search 

for human nature. There one knows exactly what is coming. The appeal 
very soon becomes the appeal to man’s true or ideal nature. It 
is not to man as he is, but as he is capable of becoming (p. 95). 
We certainly have not a complete and idea of man’s nature. 
But we have some idea (p. 88). Hence the next page seems to follow 
inevitably. ‘‘ The Christian philosopher could reply to the charge that 
he is arguing in a circle . . . that in Jesus we have an example of perfect 
man ready to our hand. This is of course true (p. 89). The could 
suggests other possible replies, but none are given, and this is Canon 
Green’s real basis. He would have done much better to have cut out the 
whole discussion of “nature.” Two passages show how useless this 
slippery word is. Anger, the most common and in one sense natural of 
sins, is really and truly foreign to man’s true nature (p. 104). Again, 
In simple and primitive states of society men and women live really 
natural lives. . whereas conditions of modern life are essentially 
unnatural ’’ (pp. 224 and 235). In every case italics, inverted commas and 
uestion- 3 adverbs have to help it out. None of the causes so 
ely urged (such as education without fear, sport without cruelty, or 
adventure without gambling) get any help at all from this criterion. It 
solves no problems of Pro or Interest, for here the moral or the 
ethical is contrasted with the economical.“ Hence when as a 
philosopher Canon Green says, A man who refuses to recognize an 
obligation to obey the laws of his own being, or to seek his own highest 
, stands self-confessed as a fool” (p. 93), we resent such blustering. 
When as a prophet he summons us to make the Fulness of Christ our ideal, 
we are deeply stirred. 


Under present circumstances adultery is a ground for divorce d vinculo 


and need not be a fatal bar to communion. Surprisingly, after defending 


ethics as Ae and this life as a vale of soul- , and after 


emphatically giving the law of soul-making as the Cross (op. The doctrine | i 
of sacrifice . . . must go to the very roots of human conduct. This, the 1 
way of sacrifice, must be the way, p. 146), Canon Green would allow ag | 4 
suicide under due restrictions.“ J. C. West. 
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Tending for the future. 


Tun Mnw oF Curist N Paul. By Frank Chamberlin Porter. Charles 
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Iynocent I. By L. Elliott Binns, D.D. Methuen and Co. 6s. net. 


This is the first volume of a new series on Great Medieval Churchmen, 
under the general editorship of Dr. Binns. If the numbers 
come up to the level of the present work, we shall be fortunate in acquiring 
a valuable addition to English studies of medieval Church history. The 
method of treatment is popular but scholarly. There is no parade of 
learning and little documentation, but an occasional note reveals a wealth 
of recondite knowledge. Indeed, to the advanced student the notes will 
be the most inte of the book. 

Dr. Binns does not give us a strict biography of Innocent, but a series 
4 character studies drawn from various points of view. Thus in one 

ter Innocent is seen as the Italian prince, in another as the vicegerent 
of Chait in another as the dian of orthodoxy, and so on. This 


ms hm of a subject in a number of snapshots 


performs for us 


one inestimable service: it enables us to see a personality clearly and to 


see it whole. In this case * sum total of our impressions gives us as 
vivid a picture of the grea as is conveyed by the mosaic 7 
which Dr. Binns has e 5 N tispiece. But, of course, thi 

a doing things has inevitable 1 For instance, it is 3 


ible for the beginner to get a clear conspectus of the chronol . 


f re ew dates collected together in an appendix would have obviated 


difficulty. Again, while we get the portrait, we do „e the back- 
ground. Here, too, the frontispiece is a Ss wily & prophecy of 
the contents of the book. And this i is more serious because these books 
are meant to view their subjects, not in isolation, but as contributing to 
the Church’s life and thought at some particular epoch. We hope t 
future writers will endeavour to paint the background for us in contem- 
porary events and conditions before they rA out the icular features 
of their hero. A still further limitation is the possibility that between 
these different views some one important aspect may escape due notice. 
In this case we should have liked to see a more e treatment of 
Innocent’s relations with the mendicant orders. Indeed, we are not sure 


bsequent history, these relations were not the most 
fruitful element of all his pontificate. Whether the Pope knew it or not, 
the Franciscan movement meant the detachment of the ascetic spirit from 
the somewhat aloof and aristocratic circles of monasticism and the 


attempt to introduce it into 8 home. It had thus a Benet * in- 


fluence upon the development of ethics. That influence 
into. the sects of the men period and is still fighting 


life today. 


But these criticisms a a reviewer must criticize iain 
we are very grateful to Dr. Binns for an eminently readable volume and 
to the publishers for an enterprise which promises us much delightful 


J. C. W. Warp. 


» 


Scribner's Sons. 88. 6d. 


Dr. Porter is an American scholar, best known in this country from his 


articles in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. This volume contains 
lectures delivered by him at Yale on the Nathaniel W. Taylor foundation 


in 1929. The main thesis of the book is that so far from St. Paul being 
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responsible for the corruption of primitive Christianity, he is rather the 
supreme witness to both the historicity and character of Jesus. Paul's 
testimony to what Jesus was . . . is found not only in what he directly 
says about Jesus, but also in what he would have his disciples become, 
and in what he is conscious that he himself is in Christ.’”” The point is 
developed at length with skill and 1 This part of the book will 
win the consent of all Christians. 

But intermixed with this theme is the writer’s inveterate hostility to 
any attempt to frame a theological interpretation of a person of Christ. 
be content to know 
the likeness of character that results from Fi, reat impact 
lives. The influence of Greek thought u Christianity is treated as 
wholly bad. Theology is a Gent W. word for a Greek thing.” When the 
— th to theology a at Corinth, St. Paul hastened to correct it. 


„Greek philosophy he evidently thought of as man’s unaided search for 
righteousness of his 


God; just as Jewish | was man's effort after a 
own. Any identification of Jesus with the Logos is out of harmony with 
St. Paul's view. 1 Cor. viii. 6 is held to be a * . from the Corinthian 
letter, due to the unfortunate influence of Apollos, which by a piece of 
very doubtful exegesis St. Paul is made to deprecate. Col. i. 15-17 may 
p-thaps be a pare, cof from a current hymn, which he immediately 
-oceeds to rectify, but is more probably an interpolation. In his 
iscussion of this passage, it is that he makes no mention of the 
article by Dr. Burney arguing that the whole of this part of the epistle 
is a Rabbinical expansion of texts of Genesis. So, too, Phil. i. 6-11 is 
treated as a quotation out of harmony with St. Paul's real thought. Any 
idea of pre- existence is condemned as separating Christ from us. 
Knough has been said to show that on this side the book represents 
a rejection of all metaphysical thinking, and an attempt to Christ 
as in some sense having the value of God, which is now gely old- 
fashioned. Those who wish to read a clear and scholarly exposition of 
such a view will find it in these , but few ar anaes the methods 
of interpretation of the text by which it it is su It may be a matter 
of regret that the Greeks raised p 4 about the person 
of Christ, but it is Ein that thay had 40 be by kind of 
sophical answers. Nor can we evade the question that lies behind the 
00 ossian controversy, whether the God revealed in Christ is one with 
the God revealed in the universe. Perhaps the greatest value of a book 
of this kind is to reveal the impossibility of a ion without theology, 
and the recognition of this impossibility as carly as St. Paul. 
BICKNELL. 


SIMON THE ZEALOT. By L. 8. Hoyland, M. A. 
7. 6d. 


The substanee. of this book, written ea a, member of the Society of 
Frienda, wee given in the form of leobures to an audience of oung Indians, 
many of whom wore the white homespun of extreme N e e 
Mr. Hoyland endeavours to describe in modern language the earthly life 
and teashing of our Lord from the point of view of an ardent Nationalist 
like St. Simon Zelotes. He claims. to give an accurate account of the 
state of feeling among the Jews of our Lord's time, when the great mass 
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of the people were eagerly expecting a Messiah who would drive out the 
Romans by force of arms and establish an earthly kingdom. Again and 
again Jesus refused to countenance this tion which the disciples 
seem to have shared (Matt. xx. 21 F.; Actsi.6). In the end, after the bitter 
disappointment of Palm Sunday, the Jews crucified their King. The book 
is not intended for scholars, but for popular It is written in an 
attractive style. Sometimes the author lets his i tion run away 
with him. e home at Bethany was surely not “a biggish establish- 
ment ruled by Martha, a good lady with a tongue like a file,” with 
which on occasion she “ lashed the — But the book achieves its 
object, which is to drive home the lesson—needed now as much as in our 


Lord's W Christ's kingdom is not of this world. 
H. W. Furrorp. 


— 


Tue CHRISTIAN Sociatist Movement IR ENGLAND. An 
to the Study of its History. By G. C. Binyon. S. P. C. K. 88. 6d. 


This is a disappointing book. We hasten to add that it is not 
Mr. Binyon's fault that his very full and conscientious record lacks in- 
iration: it is rather the fault. of the movement which he chronicles. 

t has been a strangely gu attempt to convert the leaders of the 
Church of England to the iples of what is vaguely called Christian 
Socialism,” it oe which would have yey 
surprising to its early te from 
1910, when the ary os Pan-Anglican Cong pers embodied the 


principles for which Bishop Gore — the * ro phets ‘an bad contended 
in the quarter of a century. In 2 one of these 
aphlets which Dr. Hensley Henson jeooribed as a clever Christian 
eee: The high-water mark of the success of the Christian 

was reached in 1916 with the publication of the 

= of the Archbishops’ Fifth Committee, and the establishment 1 the 

F. to popularize its principles. 

movement as ot 
u 
sentiments aa If Ghtist eed at al, Hie must be rd of all,” but 
such conventional assent, there is no very deep stirring of opinion, either 
of enthusiasm or of opposition. 

Mr, Binyon puts his finger on the cause of this apathy when he points 
out that the older Christian Socialist vessel was torpedoed by two 
theological flotillas. The first may be dated from the publication of 
Schweitzer's eschatological theory, which seemed to many to divest the 
Gospels of any Ke The second was the 
popularization, by Dr. O’Brien and others of the researches of scholars 
into the economics of the medieval thinkers. It came as a revelation to 
many that the Church its own economic theory and had thought 
out, 8 mediseval conditions, the principle of the Just Price and other 
deductions from Christian ethics. ‘The 0a nseqence was that some who 


had seen in the Gospel the warrant for a N type of Christianity 
were left perplexed, While others who had supposed that the Socialist 
programme was the only 1 consistent with Christianity found that 
the Church had her own in 3 sociology. These two currents of 


thought detached the Evangelical and the Anglo-Catholic elements re- 
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spectively, but it is by no means certain that they represent the last 
word on the subject. The belief that there was anything like a complete 
a Sociology in the Middle Age would not now be seriously enter- 
tained. 

The present position of the Christian Social Movement is candidly 
summed up by Bishop Gore in his Halley Stewart Lectures for 1927: “ We 
are by no means satisfied with the progress of our cause. And in 
part the cause of this disappointment is to be found in the vagueness of 
7 own ideas, and the consequent uncertainty as to our methods and our 
objective.“ 

What is to be the way out of this uncertainty cannot be predicted, but 
Mr. Maurice Reckitt has indicated not obscurely that opposition may 
crystallize principles at present vaguely held in solution. The Faith is 
at present neither persecuted nor acknowledged, but merely 
and that is not an atmosphere which challenges its teachers to work out 


their principles. : M. Donovan. 


Tun Mystic Wi. Based ona study of the Philosophy of Jacob Boehme. 
By Howard Brinton, Ph.D. Allen and Unwin, Lid. 88. 6d. 


All students of mysticism have heard of Jacob Boehme, but few 
indeed have studied his work. The figure of “ the inspired shoemaker ” 
is an attractive one. That a peasants son, who had received no other 
education but what the village school could give, should set himself to 
solve the combined problems of Theology and Natural Science is wonderful 
enough. Still more wonderful is the that the working shoemaker, 
in the intervals of plying his craft, did succeed in evolving a 
y which not only satisfied his own soul and the souls 


mystical philosoph 
of his disciples, but which has the test of time remarkably well. 
is so obscure and his symbolism 


Unfortunately, however, his language 
able man, without having the perseverance to discover what claims to 
genius he may possess. Dr. Brinton has done a great service 
to students by sifting the wheat from the chaff and by setting out lucidly 
and* pleasantly whatever in Boehme’s writings is of ent value. 
Boehme was pered by the formalism of Lutheran 
the fantastic notions of Alchemy. Yet he displayed a real genius for 
speculative cat ot and an instinct for scientific truth which makes one 
feel how he would have delighted in the company of Eddington and Jeans. 
His was an attempt to onize the two religious impulses in man; 
the im to look oudwards from the self and, ugh multi- 
t; and the impulse to 
ook intoards, within the self, and there, by means of renunciation of the 
Many, to achieve unity with the One. believed that he had 
succeeded, and in success had achieved hafmony and S 
For many readers the most interesting chapter will be the one which 
cism,” treating more of 

hme in particular. The whole book, 


deals with “the problem of practical mysti 
however, is both scholarly and well written, and should be on the shelves 


mysticism in general than of 


of all who have a serious interest in philosophic or experimental mysticism. 5 


AELFRIDA TILLYARD. 
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Tun Epistiz To THE COLOSSIANS AND THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. By 


Lewis B. Radford, D.D., Bishop of Goulburn. Methuen. 21s. 


This is a volume in the Westminster Commentaries, and follows the 
lines common to the series. The text commented on is that of the English 
Revised Version, and the commentary addresses itself, in Bishop Radford’s 
words, to students rather than scholars.“ The reader is presented 
with the results of critical study, but in a form which does not demand 
any linguistic or other technical knowledge. The author’s first aim is 
to make the content of St. Paul’s thought clear, and the balance of his 
interest inclines to such matters as have value for edification. That 
does not mean, however, that there has been anything slipshod in the 
scholarly preparation of the commentary. The Fenz, if not 
complete, is adequate, and the author has not the labour required 
to welding the fruits of his studies into a balanced and clear exposition. 
There are 143 pages of introduction to Colossians, and 24 pages to 
Philemon, against 177. pages and 24 pages, respectively, of text and com- 
mentary. The latter is inclusive of Additional Notes on such subjects 
as Pleroma, Afflictions of Christ, House Congregations, and the like. 
The former comprises, besides the matter indispensable in an introduction, 
some more general discussion of the subjects iar to these two epistles, . 
the type of religious development now represented by Theosophy, and 
the principles underlying the Christian attitude towards slavery. 

the light of recent researches on Anatolian religion, the “‘ Colossian 
heresy,” Bishop Radford says, now appears as something more local and 
limited than was formerly su . But this does not mean that the 
importance of the Epistle is diminished. The situation to be dealt with 
evoked, from the Apostle, a reply based upon principles of wide applica- 
tion, and with a present-day bearing, seeing that people still seek to 
enjoy the interest and consolations of Christian religion without acknow- 
ledging the absolute character of the claims of Christ. = a 
It is a matter of special interest to know what were St. Paul's own 
beliefs as to the place of angels in the universe, and historically in the 
religious development of Israel. His in this Epistle constitutes 
Marcion’s est support for his antithesis between the world-order 
and the Kingdom of God, revealed in Christ. After revi 


passages, Bishop Radford rather ly 1 
0 0 rather surprisingly asserts (p. 100): It is 
incredible that St. Paul still R . that angels or demons had any 
real objective control over human life.“ But nothing in St. Paul's words 
hints that he is mentioning hypotheses which he does not himself accept. 
On the contrary, he saw in the incredulity of Israel as a whole a problem 
so dark as to require, for its solution, the disclosing of some spiritual 
mystery, in which a struggle of the Law-angels to retain their domination 
may well have been conceived as having a place. The description of 
Epaphras as the founder of the Church at Colossee (p. 153) seems to 
assume a little more than the references justify. They do not exclude 
the possibility that others from outside Colosse had a share in the planting 
of Christianity there. 

But to eae criticisms of such a kind is indirect testimony to the 
general excellence of the book. Preachers and devotional students 
especially will find it full of good things, and need have no fears as to the 
soundness of the learning which it represents. W. TELrer. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE Cross. By O. ©. Quick, D D. Riddell Memorial 
Lectures. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


This consists of two lectures delivered before the University of Durham 
at Armstrong College, Newcastle: (1) The Cross in Relation to Metaphysical 
Theory, (2) The Cross in Relation to Moral Theory. It departs from t. that 
restricted view of the task of theology which keeps in isolation the special 
problems of biblical and historical Christianity and the more 8 
and general features of life and thought in this it sets 10 example which 
those who recognize the universality of the task of religious E 
might, at least from time to time, follow with advantage. The abstract 
principle of the Cross is deeply involved in the conditions of gaining 
intellectual and moral integrity. It is the clash between the order of 
value and the orders of logic and fact which imposes self-denial as the 
condition of appreciation “‘ of the highest good which is one with ultimate 
reality. This main theme is worked out in relation to scientific deter- 
minism. There is a valuable section on the danger of claims to infalli- 

bility—“ in principle all doctrines of infallibility are either rejections or 
misapplications of the law of the Cross in the intellectual sphere.” (The 
whole section in which this occurs should be read: To Seales so earnestly 
to know God’s world as it is, to be so convinced that the knowledge is 
worth the cost, that one is willing to go to school in and with the world, 
without im upon it his preconceived ideas of what it ought to be— 
that surely is e amor is Dei which Christ Himself would 

In the second. lecture self-sacrifice as the expression, of the highest 
. ence finds in the Cross the means whereby 
the spatio-temporal so transformed as to come within an eternal 
heavenly order. The value of this little book is out of all proportion to 
ita size, and it is good le of emancipation from that overstressed 
tion, to..which to Now and again a 
striking sentence illuminates a whole situation—e.g., “Mr. Walter Li 
mann . . ought ‘not A Preface, bu 
rather An Epitaph, to Morals”; and The true intellectual sacrifice —— 
not consist 1 in cutting reason’s throat with the knife of revelation.” . 


F. W. Burrun. 


bishop of York. S. P. C. K. 3s. 6d. 

The Chamberlain of York Minster has added to the many services 
which that great Church is now rendering to the Anglican Communion 
by putting out an extremely useful little book. Having observed that 
very nearly all Christian people; whatever their theology, desire that there 
should be | u and dignity in the worship of God, and that they further 
desire a simple, that is, an intelligible, ceremonial, — 
possible grades of Service, which have the merit of being variations and 
developments of one single theme. He gives instructions which would 
suffice for a priest celebrating alone without a server, and also for four 
other more 8 The position and most of the 
actions of the oelebrant are identical in all of them. 

Mr. Spence skilfully tries to avoid doctrinal diffioulties. It is indeed 


AN Anden Usx. By Horace Spence. With a Foreword by the Arch- 


quite true, as he says, that ceremonial is for the most part utilitarian. 
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obvious that, to prove this thesis, the author must in the first place ign 


the Behaviourists altogether, and, in the second, must show chat the 
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There is something to be done, and ceremonial rubrics suggest ways 
doing it. But some problems do remain. Thus there is the Bait 


Museum School, of Which I confess myself a rather ignorant and rather 
eclectic disciple. He would probably consider the devotees of the English 
Use in its strict form to be too pedantic. At all events he passes by 
a good many of their contentions in silence. In another direction he 
offers no opinion about the propriety of interpolating prayers, silent or 
semi-audible, into the liturgy, or of altering the positions ‘hich have been 
traditional among us for the Gloria in Excelsis or the Ablutions. f 
he is naturally unable to find room in his expanding scheme for priests 
who stand at “the North End. Thus he does not cover all the ground, 
and, though he is himself eminently sensible, he overrates the reasonable- 
ness m some who will be in the co tions that he 1 But 
prejudice is waning, and, inasmuch as the great majority of the clergy are 
not blessed, or cursed cursed, with any very 5 5 1 or constitutional 
theory, but are to do their work with a more careful, more intelligent 
devotion, Mr. Spence’s book will do admirable service. “Where there are 
strong li convictions, it will be put on one side. Where there is 
vagueness, and aes to learn, it will be welcome. 


S. C. CARPENTER. 


Sin AND THE New Psycuo.tocy. By C. E. Barbour. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


Sin, someone has said, is not only a tragedy to the individual, but 
a nuisance to the tic thinker.” Not to Dr. Barbour, however, 
who has tidier views on the subject than any writer we know. This 
tendency to over-schematization accounts for both the merits and the 
weaknesses of this book, though we may say at once that the latter are not 
of great importance. The author’s underlying purpose is to show that 
“in a way the aims of the new psychology and the aims of Chris- 
tianity are the same. Both seek abundant life for = individual and ideal 
social life for the group: his book is not an apo getic for the Christian 
doctrine of sin, but an effort to show that no the e is 0 
Psychology, like the other sciences, has merely 55 ded the weigh 


evidence to prove the eternal verity of the 3 of Christ.“ 


of tes 


implications, for Christian theology, of the psychologi doctrines of 
(e. g.) Freud and Jung are frequently the very opposite of what their 
teachers suppose them to be. This apparently paradoxical result Dr. Bar- 
bour does su achieve. He is not, of course, the first writer to 
do so: but nowhere else, perhaps, will the student find so full and satis- 
factory a discussion of the b. bearing of current psychologies of the d 
mic on the various ts of the Christian idea of sin; and we 
co welcome a volume for which there was a real need. We wish 
Dr. Barbour had made clearer the distinctions between Sin, 
Moral Disease, Actual Sin, and what we should call mized states. It seems 
to us of great importance to that both the psycho-therapist and 
the minister of religion are d „in most cases, with the last named. 
other hand, we never meet cases of “sheer” sin, undiluted b that 
inherited moral disease which theologians call Original Sin. Recidivism, 
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pathologi ical ly , and scrupulosity are cases in point. The book has no 
index, and the (a undant) quotations from authorities are unaccom 
by any references to the pages, or even to the chapters, of the works 
quoted, a maddening omission to any reader who wants to consult the 


authority further. C. E. Hupson. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE 1928 LiTURGY. Knight. 8. P. C. K. 


18. 6d. 

Canon Knight has had the happy idea of bringing toghthies within the 
compass of a small book the liturgical evidence of the New Testament and 
of early Church History, with some account of the work accomplished in 
England i in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and then using all 
this information to illustrate the 1928 Revision. He his his- 
torical facts accurately and concisely, so that even the inexperienced 
reader will have acquired a reasonably clear idea of the characteristics 
of a primitive li , and the meaning of Eastern, Western,” and the 
more essential technical. terms. He then analyzes the latest Revision 
and chow: thats exhibits to an extent to which its various critics did less 


than a the features of Catholic antiquity. A characteristic para- 


oe the Invocation is not in itself an Oriental element. What is 
distinctively Eastern is to stress it as representing the moment of Con- 
just ae to eauphssise similarly the words of Institution is dis- 
tinctive of Western tradition. But Catholiciam claims to represent and 
embody that which is common to East and West; and the ive Use— 
as we now know— ed the whole prayer, and the prayer as a whole, 
as constituting the Consecration. Ifa moment or word has to be stressed, 
it is the Amen? with which the co congregeson present expresses its ratifi- 
cation of the s words and acts.” 

A table at the end of the book sets side by side the primitive norm, 


and the Liturgies of 1549, 1662, 1927. 8. C. Canrenter. 


Tun ReForMATION, CATHOLICISM, AND Freepom. By J. W. Poynter. 
S.P.C.K. 6s. 


_ Mr. Poynter has covered a ouside amount of ground in the brief 
re. mat of two hundred pages. The problem which he sets himself is 
the general problem of liberty of conscience, and he marks the steps by 
which we have been led to the acceptance of that principle. The blocking 
out of his material in the ition of the earlier chapters is a little 
co , but we come on to a consecutive history of toleration in Great 
Britain from 1688 to 1930, concluding 
Roman Catholic 
country. The Roman communion (of which the author was 

a member) occupies the centre of the stage: and he writes of it without 
rancour, respecting its piety while depreca wal og 2 His pages 
are too liberally studded with quotations authorities, 
many of them somewhat old- fashioned, though that it ind has much to 
das it: he conveys the impression that his has been more 
assiduous than nicely critical. But his work provides a useful handbook 
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to the period from the Albigensian persecution to the present day, and 
will prove serviceable to — who cannot undertake a more extensive 
investigation of the history of toleration in Great Britain. The Bishop 
2 Gloucester contributes a ial „in which he condemns 


ous persecution and rebukes the Roman controversialists in England 
C. H. Suvrn. 


for 


THE Suvrenmes or Curist. By Fra Mattia Bellintani Da Salo. 
0 Sheed and Ward. 6s. 


This is a book of 2 which will delight and nourish many 
readers, though some 


find themselves unable to read more than 
a few aah interest. It consists of a course of Sermons preached in 
Milan Cathedral during Lent, 1597, discourses of prodigious | 


ength, whose 
capella reasoned and intensely delivered theology would be beyond the 
understanding of most en 


congregations in present-day England, 


though still of intense 4 — to those who are in earnest in the spiritual 
life. 


They are saturated with Holy , intensely vivid, and 
to the mind as well as the heart and will. Fra Mattia is burning 
with the love of our Lord’s Passion and filled with desire that every 
Christian should be united with those sacred sufferings, in order to apply 


their saving merits to his soul, and he seeks to move ‘the whole man to 


devotion to Jesus crucified. 

a! The translator is to be congratulated on the skill with which she has 
accomplished a difficult piece of work, and the publishers on an important 
to their library of Capuchin Classics,” F. P. Harton. 


TaovaHTs ON ‘heap PROBLEMS OF THE Dax. By William, Archbishop 
of York. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘This volume consists of the Charge delivered by the Archbishop at 
visitation. 


aay the author states that one legitimate function of an 


0 “to offer some contribution to the common stock of 
the Church’s thought, of ‘such a kind as to help cle of the 


rgy and laity 
diocese both to carry their own thinking further and to understand how 


their diocesan regards some of the questions that are under discussion. 


his 
In the 


This has been my aim in the Charge now published.” 
The background of the Charge is the Lambeth Conference of last 
year, and the five chapters in which the Archbishop expresses his mind 


are ‘entitled Christian Faith in God, The Church’s Witness, Our Heritage 


32 Anglican Communion, Reunion and Validity, and Eucharistic 
Doctrine. 
say accessible to a wider public than his own diocésains. (This useful French 
word appears to have no single equivalent in English.) Since the death 
of Mandell Creighton it may be doubted whether there has been anyone 


in the Church with so sure a grasp of great principles and with such 
power of expounding them with perfect lucidity. I might add, with a 


which is and English, but never in the least 
ins 
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the mechanistic conception of the universe has affected the re 


thought and worship of the Western world, and how much these still 


NOTICES 119 Vi) 

As there does not appear to be a superfluous word in the book, it is 1440/0 
really impossible to quote from it. Any extract, unless of inordinate Hid 
length, would lose so — by being taken from its context that it might AAA 
be completely misunde I can only express a sincere hope that maa) ti" 
this de Wen end withely. y as it 14 
deserves. 
One small point. The Archbishop may be right in thinking that HH) 
the hours of Divine Service on Sundays is 
desirable. But I do not think his suggested time table would work a 10 
well in town parishes. (I cannot speak for the country, and of course the - ii 1) 
diocese of York is mainly rural.) Presumably it is not that Wii) 
those who attend the 9 o’clock sung Eucharist will have TR Re 
first, and to sing fasting is a matter of some difficulty not less presumably — 110 {| 
in the country than in the town. Moreover, there are many people who 104“ 
prefer their Eucharist without music. They may be in a) 
perception, but they are entitled to some consideration. My own experi- 11 
ence (for whatever it may be worth) 1 is entirely against having Nrensong 109“ 
at 5 1 
There ar are two appendices: one on Archbishop Lord Davidson, which i} i 
is a sermon preached in Bishopthorpe Church on the Sunday after As- 10000 
cension Day, 1930; and one on The Majesty of God, which is a sermon Wa: 
preached at the opening of the last Lambeth Conference. Lord Davidson Wa 
would have occupied the pulpit had he been alive. It is unnecessary to Te i 
say mote than that both are on the same level as the earlier part of the igi: 
CREATIVE WORSHIP. 1981.) By H. H. Brinton, 
Ph. D. Allen and Unwin. 28. 6d. and Is. d. 1 
Tun PSvonoror or Wonsmr. By Pleasance Moore-Browne, with a ia 
Preface by Archdeacon Storr. S. P. C. K. 1s. 
SrrrmnG FoR THE Psatms. By Clement F. Rogers. S. P. C. K. Is. 6d. 1 
The justification of worship on philosophical and scientific grounds | iat, 

is the aim of the writers of the first two of these booklets, and they each 1 
succeed in putting forward their theses with freshness and „ 0 
clarity. Dr. Brinton writes advocating the method of worship among iia 
Quakers from a metaphysical standpoint, He reminds us how “and 60 | 


to be modified by the newer organic theory. It is noteworth that, 1 
though he has 5 to say about Puritan thought and worship and much ae 


about Quaker ways, he only takes a brief and almost frightened glimpse 
at the Catholic sittin of wlll. Many will, however, find in his book pany? 
an eloquent apology for the Catholic method. It is true that Puritan 
culture has tended to produce a type of worship which is but a means to 
an end, an aid to a moral life; that it mainly as a goal to be 
striven after, external and remote. It is true that the Friends have realized 
in a wonderful way an organic creative worship, that their waiting 
groups have been illuminated by the immanent Spirit of God, and that 
individual souls have been born again in these collective iences—that 
for the Quaker worship is not a means to an end, but an atin! itself. But 
the words of Christ are still valid: “ Whosoever shall not receive the 
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fi Kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” This 
1 implies that our relation to ultimate Reality is both mechanistic and 
pa organic at the same time and that our worship must provide for this 
14 twofold relationship. Dr. Brinton says in Catholic worship something 
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led by her own 


detailed search into the 


one which is settled either way by the appeal to precedent ? 
that Professor Rogers’ research is a 


happens which is important in itself.” Here is the o element. 
But the mechanistic element is present also, for in the Mass we do not only 
worship and experience God ; 
sing praises to Him. In fact, as Dr. Brinton admits, Catholic worship 
“ap man as both natural and spiritual. 
er scheme of worship “assumes that man is wed and net 
that alone, that Quakerism can never be a universal re 
Mrs. Moore- Browne, in her analysis of worship into “sal elements of 
past, present, and future, shows how essential to a complete worship the 
mechanistic element is, though she does not use this ression. Her book 
is a systematic application of the more or less results of modern 
psychological science to the problems of worship. Particularly valuable 
is her insistence upon the place of the unconscious (or extra-conscious) 
in worship, and on her out true and false values in common litur- 


gical practice. Her warnings on the danger of self-pi ty being mistaken for 


Catholic care for ceremonial is strange, since on reading her book one is 


ay e This book and that of Dr. Brinton would each gain 
if they devoted more to concrete examples of — in 


| space 
ee with their principles. Nevertheless they are both valuable 


and stimulating to those whose task is to order 2 services. 

Professor Clement 1 is Wee practical. He makes a very 
of posture during the Psalms, extracting 
evidence to support his thesis trom all manner of remote Indeed, 
suspicion hovers in the reader's mind that he iked the custom 
of sitting for the Psalms before he began his research to demonstrate its 
unhistorical character. One by one he impressively unveils a long row 
of portraits of ecclesiastics and divines who are nearly all observed to be 
frowning upon the worshipper who sits for the Psalms. But is the erst 
ran 
comprehensive one, is the 
result of such research to be the last word? Is not the matter princ 7 
a psychological one? Which posture, standing or sitting, is like 

lead to Nig’ most recollected Av in this section of the re 
cae are many who, from practical experience of both methods over 
periods, undeterred by the reminder of St. Peter Damian (quoted 
5 * * author) that Eli was sitting When he broke his neck, would 
still decide in favour of „ for the Psalms. 

D. C. Doxtor. 
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It is because the 


true religious feeling are specially needed. Her 3 about the 
arguments to see how important an element in ag 
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